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THOMAS C. DURANT. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER: 

Tuts organization may be likened to that of 
a highly-bred race-horse, that would, if he 
could, go “a mile a minute.” It is active, 
wide-awake, restless, impatient, nervous, in- 
tense. It isa concentration gf the eager, go- 
ahead spirit. The severest punishment that 
could be inflicted on such a nature would be 
restraint. He is lacking in that disposition to 
take repose which the physical processes of re- 
cuperation require. Instead of being made up of 
coarse material, heavy muscle, and ample adi- 
pose tissue, the predominant physical ingre- 
dients appear to be chiefly bone, nerve, and 
tendon. He is, perhaps, as good a specimen 
of the native American organization as can be 
found. In build, he is tall and slim, wiry and 
mobile. The framework is sufficient for a 
vigorous, long-lived man. The brain is quite 
large enough for the body, and possesses that 
intense nervous susceptibility which consumes 
with great rapidity the nourishment supplied 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS C. DURANT. 





by the vital functions. There is, in fact, a 
lack of vitality, and his danger lies in the direc- 








tion of premature exhaustion by over-mental 
action. He should live a very temperate life, if 
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he would live healthfully and long. There is 
no mud in this brain; nothing to impede the 
freest action of the mind. Me 

His Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness are only moderately developed. He 
is almost without the sense of fear, danger, or 
timidity ; has no cunning, or that foxy trait ot 
character which lies low and keeps dark, but 
is as transparent as daylight itself. He is as 
free, generous, and open-handed as he is am- 
bitious, enterprising, and venturesome. He has 
an ample base and a full crown to his brain, 
which give self-reliance, will, perseverance, and 
push. He is combative, resolute, and execu- 
tive. He may listen to criticism, but he will 
not give much heed to objections. 

Intellectually considered, he possesses an 
intuitive readiness of perception which is sel- 
dom equaled. If he does not comprehend the 
source and all the bearings of a principle, he 
can trace its application in a line to the end. 
There are no indications of love for abstract 
theories or for the marvelous, but the scien- 
tific, the definite, and the exact claim his 
closest attention. 

His is an eminently practical rather than a 
philosophical cast of mind. He is a natural 
engineer, navigator, explorer; would go to the 
ends of the earth to carry out a purpose or to 
gratify a desire which he believed to be practi- 
cally valuable. Nothing but death could stop 
him. He is inclined to subordinate all minor 
matters, all pleasures of the social circle, the 
love of gain, and the appetite itself to the de- 
velopment of a grand idea. If he fail, it will 
be owing to the incapacity of others to conceive 
and carry out his plans. 

The hair, skin, muscle, bone, and nerve are 
more like silk than like hemp or flax; and 
the whole is tough, wiry, and enduring. The 
brain is especially developed in the following 
centers: in the crown, in the forehead, at the 
perceptives, and at Constructiveness, Com- 
parison, Human Nature, and in the executive 
elements of Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
The organs which relate to the affections, 
which give feeling and ardor to the whole man, 
are well indicated. Concentrativeness is mod- 
erate, hence he is never tedious or prolix, but 
is facile and versatile. Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Imitation are fully developed. Veneration, 
Benevolence, and Conscientiousness are full 
or large, so is Spirituality ; while rather strong 
Hope—unrestrained by Cautiousness—buoys 
him up and paints all things in vivid and 
attractive colors. He will not underrate his 
prospects, nor pay much respect to admoni- 
tions of restraint." He believes in action, agi- 
tation, pluck, and boldness, and that all things 
are possible to the earnest worker. 

Notice the features. See how prominent! yea, 
defensive and belligerent, the nose! How 
high at the bridge! See how large the nostril ! 
indicating copious breathing power and spright- 
liness of movement. How large and how ex- 
pressive the eye! indicating power of expres- 
sion, ability to say much in few words—if not 
affluence of statement. He has ability to 
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acquire knowledge, to receive impressions and 
to communicate the same. The upper lip is 
long, corresponding with his strong Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, while the jaws are long and 
strong. The chin is prominent and pointed, 
and the mouth, though not fairly visible in our 
engraving, is perhaps one of the strongest 
indications of the powers of this very remark- 
able man. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas C. Durant, M.D., Vice-President of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, was born in Berk- 
shire Co., Mass., in 1820. What influence the 
vigorous air of that rugged region may have 
had in molding his racy and enterprising 
mental character, it is not for us to say; but 
doubtless the Green Mountain climate exerted 
its powerful and animating tendencies in rap- 
idly developing his intellect and in sharpening 
his inherently quick perception. 
medicine and surgery as the field in which he 
might employ his natural and acquired talents 
advantageously, he entered the Albany Medical 
College at the early age of eighteen, and was 
graduated therefrom with full honors at twenty, 
receiving his diploma a year earlier than it is 
customary for medical schools to grant such 
license. Dr. Durant did not find in the prac- 
tice of his profession scope enough ; his mind 
yearned for larger fields, more extensive inter- 
ests, and more comprehensive considerations, 
and having an opportunity to engage in mer- 
cantile life, after but a brief experience of three 
years as aphysician, he accepted it, and became 
a partner in the firm of Durant, Lathrop & Co., 
of Albany. The business of this house was 
very extensive, having branches in Buffalo, 
Chicago, and New York, with numerous 
agents at different points, besides owning and 


employing a large number of vessels for the | 
Their opera- | 


transportation of merchandise. 
tions were chiefly in flour and grain, and their 
transactions were conducted on a scale unsur- 
passed by any other dealers in their line. Mr. 
Durant had special charge of the New York 
branch, and shipped very largely to all the 
principal European ports. 

The business was carried on with unexam- 
pled success until the breaking out of the French 
Revolution in 1848. Previous to that time the 
foreign demand for cereal productions had 
_been very great, and the shipments of Durant, 
Lathrop & Co. were enormous. 
contingency had been provided for, Mr. Du- 
rant directed his attention to railway matters. 
The knowledge of the resources of the great 
West, obtained in the course of his mercantile 
career, made him an earnest advocate of inter- 
nal improvements, especially in the line of 
land and water transportation. He appreci- 
ated, with all the clearness and foresight of a 
De Witt Clinton, the importance of bringing 
the East and the West—the Atlantic and the 
Pacific—into a closer connection, strengthened 
by iron bands, and greatly improved commer- 
cial relations. He assisted very materially in 
promoting the interests of the Michigan, 
Southern, the Bureau-Valley, the Rock Island, 
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and the Mississippi and Missouri railroads 
Exhibiting boldness, sagacity, and tact in ma- 
nipulating stocks, he became one of the most 
successful operators of the stock exchange, 
and invested the greater part of his capital in 
railroad securities. Interesting himself from 
the first in the scheme of a great medium of 
transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
at a time when the project appeared almost 
impracticable, Mr. Durant cherished and fur- 
thered it with all the enthusiasm of his ener- 
getic nature. As early as 1853 he was associ- 
ated in the management of extensive explora- 
tions and surveys west of the Mississippi River 
and among the Rocky Mountains, which under- 
takings were at his and others’ private expense. 
the government proffering little or no scientific 
or pecuniary assistance. In 1861 he was active 
in organizing the financial machinery of the 
Pacific Railway. He expended much money, 
time, and skill in negotiating with capitalists 
and railway authorities, until, in 1862, he 
paid down three fourths of the subscriptions 
for the great road, and the enterprise was 
taken out of the hands of the Commissioners, 
and the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
created. From 1862, the history of this great 
undertaking is too well known to require | 
detailing at our hands. Under the superin- 

tendence of Mr. Durant, the construction of the 
road has rapidly advanced. The Company built 
two hundred and forty-five miles of track in one 
hundred and eighty-two working-days—a feat, 
when the difficulties encompassed are con- 
sidered, unsurpassed in the annals of railroad 
construction. The line extends now over three 
hundred miles west of Omaha, making a con- 
tinuous railway of over sixteen hundred miles, 


| and it is confidently expected that three hun- 


dred miles more will be completed before the fall 
of 1867, which will bring us in direct railway 
communication with the Rocky Mountains. 
Ere long the great band of iron will be com- 
pleted, and California, now a journey of weeks, 


| will be but a few days’ travel from the far-off 


Atlantic seaboard. The shriek of the iron 
horse as he threads the Western wild, will 
awaken into life a cizilization and an enter- 
prise to those distant fastnesses never before 
known, and the rock-ribbed mountains, the 
theme of so many strange and romantic tales 
and legends, and-which have so many centuries 
frowned down upon a few painted savages or 


yield their -stores of mineral and vegetable 
wealth to a numerous population clustering in 
their very valleys. 


Peritts oF Respectasriity.—While open 
sin kills its thousands, worldly respectability 
kills its ten thousands; it is an inclined plane 
of unsuspected danger ; it is covered with green 
grass, yes, enameled with lovely flowers to the 
very edge of the precipice, ending in eternal 
ruin. “Why will you spend money for that 
which is not bread, and labor for that which 
satisfieth not?” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


[CONTINUED.] 


In regard to Benevolence, Phrenology says 
that this yearning of the spiritual man must 
be guided by the intellect, or else unworthy ob- 
jects of charity will be relieved, or wasteful 
and ruinous expenditure of money incurred ; 
but the Bible goes farther, and gives us more 
explicit directions, which must be compre- 
hended by the mind. “Therefore when thou 
doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet be- 
fore thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they may have glory of 
men. Verily I say unto you, they have their 
reward. But when thou doest thine alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” We thus find all the faculties of the 
spiritual man are to be guided by the intellect, 
and that intellect is to be guided by the infal- 
lible word of God, and we can easily appreciate 
the extraordinary force of our Saviour’s declara- 
tion, “ that man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God,” for that word is exactly adapted to every 
faculty of man’s spiritual nature, and without 
it, poisonous food will nearly always be pro- 
vided for the hungering of the spiritual man. 
The emotional attributes or faculties of the 
spirit—veneration, faith, benevolence, etc., have 
their own appropriate functions to attend to, 
and can never take cognisance of anything else. 
To learn what the law requires belongs to the 
intellectual department; hence the extraordi- 
nary phrenological precision of Paul’s language 
should be noticed; he says, “ For God is my 
witness, whom I serve with my spirit.” This 
phrase covers the emotional attributes, through 
which man holds sweet communion with his 
Maker, and by which his heart is filled with 
that fervor and zeal which in common par- 
lance is styled “heart religion.” But when 
speaking of the law of God which requires the 
intellect to apprehend, he says, “ With the mind 
I myself serve the law of God.” The extraor- 
dinary precision of Paul's language accords with 
and confirms the phrenological exposition of 
man’s organization, and is therefore well wor- 
thy of noting, especially as the ordinary meta- 
physical expositions do not harmonize with rev- 
elation, and do not serve to throw light upon 
the learner’s path.’ 

When Paul says, “ For God is my witness, 
whom I serve with my spirit,’ Phrenology 
points to the faculties of Marvelousness, or more 
properly Faith, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, and Benevolence, and says these are the 
faculties which are brought into requisition 
when a man serves his Creator, and through 
their thrilling influences he is elevated and 
brought into communion with his Maker. 
Again Paul writes, that with the mind the law 
of God is served; Phrenology points to the 
intellectual faculties which enable a man to 
ascertain what the law of God is, and says 
most emphatically that they must be called into 
use whenever any law is given to man by the 
Creator, or that law can not be obeyed unless 
accidentally. 





Instead, then, of concluding, as some bewil- 
dered metaphysicians do, that spirit and mind 
are convertible terms ; if we say that the spirit of 
man is endowed with the faculties of veneration, 
faith, conscientiousness, hope, and benevolence 
through which God is served, and that the 
mind or intellect is an attribute of the spirit 
through which it obtains a knowledge of what 
a man must worship, believe, and hope for, we 
shall sweep away a large proportion of the 
obscurities, perplexities, and enigmas which 
puzzled the brains of those who follow the old- 
school metaphysics and reject phrenological 
Ye¥elations. 

#trthermore we assume— 

1st. That the spirit of man is endowed with 
certain faculties which are called into requisi- 
tion whenever the Creator is served. 

2d. That those faculties, dispositions, de- 
sires, longings, hungering and thirsting, or 
whatever else they may be termed, are blind 
propensities or yearnings, which call for grati- 
fication, just as those of the animal man. 

8d. That the intellect, mind, or understand- 
ing is an attribute of the spirit of man. 

4th. That through the intellect appropriate 
food is furnished to each one of those faculties 
of man’s spiritual nature. 

5th. That such is the intimate union of spirit 
and body, that the latter furnishes, in the varied 
developments of the-brain, the tools or instru- 
ments which the former uses in manifesting in 
this world the varied faculties of its intellect. 

6th. That precisely in proportion ceteris pari- 
bus to the quality and size of the various organs 
of the brain, will be the manifestation of intel- 
lect through them. 

7th. That the appropriateness of the food 
furnished to the hungering and thirsting of the 
spiritual man will depend on its source, whether 
derived from the word of God or not, and the 
quantity will depend on the capability of the 
intellect to apprehend and comprehend its 
truths. 

8th. That as the vitality and vigor of the physi- 
cal system depend not only on the quantity and 
quality of the food taken into the stomach, but 
also on the ability of the digestive and assimi- 
lative apparatus to properly dispose of what is 
taken into the stomach, so likewise the vitality 
and vigor of the spiritual man will depend, not 
only on the quantity and quality of the food 
furnished, but also on the amount thoroughly 
digested and assimilated. 

9th. That in consequence of the brain being 
the organ of the intellect, and also at the very 
head of the nervous system, nerves being sent 
directly from it, and the spinal marrow with all 
its derivative nerves being merely an appendage 
of the brain, whenever there is a due appecia- 
tion of the glorious truths of God’s revelations, 
and a due digestion and assimilation of them by 
the faculties of Veneration, Faith, Conscientious- 
ness, etc., the brain, by the ramifications of the 
nervous system, thrills the individual through 
with whatever emotions those truths just 
apprehended by the intellect are calculated to 
produce, whether of love, hope, joy, fear, etc. 

10th. That in consequence of the heart so 














promptly responding in its pulsations to the 
emotions excited by the due appreciation ot 
God’s truths by the intellect, the term heart is 
very frequently used as interchangeable with 
understanding, or mind, or with some one ot 
the faculties belonging to the group of spirit- 
ual organs; hence we ate said to understand 
with the heart, to believe with the heart, etc., 
though in reality the heart is a mere Jump ot 
muscle, and can not possibly perform any intel- 
lectual operation whatever. 

11th. That the group of animal, organs can 
not possibly take cognisance of anything ad- 
dressed to the spiritual organs, but call for en- 
joyment through the flesh, and as these pas- 
sions must commonly lead us to sin, Paul 
writes “ with the flesh the law of sin is served.” 

12th. If we say that the spirit, with an 
immortal existence, with its various longings 
and faculties, to be guided by the intellect, and 
that intellect to be manifested while in this life 
through the variously developed organs of the 
brain, and more especially of the cerebral por- 
tion, and that the intellect is to be guided by 
the infallible word of God—if we say that the 
spirit thus constituted is the “ spiritual man,” 
and 

18th. If we say that the soul (the anima of 
the Latins and the puxn, psuehee of the Greeks) 
is subject to death with its various animal 
faculties located in the lower portion of the 
brain, but also requiring for the perfection of 
its existence the nerves of organic life, and for 
the perfection of gratification the sensational 
and motor nerves—if we say the soul thus con- 
stituted is the “ animal man.” 

14th. If we say that spirit, soul, and body, 
intimately united through the medium of the 
nervous system, the intellectual belonging ex- 
clusively to the spirit, which, as before men- 
tioned, operates more especially through the 
cerebral portion of the cranio-spinal neryous 
system, while the nerves of organic life are 
allotted exclusively to the soul ; and then again, 
spirit and soul are more intimately united still in 
the cranio-spinal nerves of sensation and motion, 
and thus united, dwell in one body, the “ spir- 
itual man” borrowing from the “ animal man” 
the uses of the body whenever it may be 
necessary, and the “animal man” borrowing 
in turn the use of the intellect from the 
“spiritual man” whenever it may be neces- 
sary to provide means for his gratification, we 
shall have an extraordinary insight into the 
working of the spirit, soul, and body. 

And from this elevated stand-point, with a 
cloudless horizon around us and the glorious 
light of God’s truth beaming brightly on us, we 
can take into one grand comprehensive view 
man’s nature and history, past and future, from 
the day when the breath of the Creator first 
thrilled him with life, to the day when united 
again to his loving Creator he shall sit down at 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb. 

The above exposition of man’s organization 
will be found to harmonize most remarkably 
with Revelation, and with well-known facts 
which fall under our observation nearly every 
day; while on the contrary, the old-school 
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metaphysical expositions of man’s organization 
are at war with Revelation, and with well- 
known facts; and we shall occasionally note 
some of them to corroborate the above, and 
also to show the falsity of the common old- 
school expositions. 

For instance, many comments have been 
made to explain why it is that Moses uses the 
term Uives, instead of the singular form, life, 
“ And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
lives.” None have as yet given general satis- 


when speaking of man’s creation. 





faction; yet it is not strange at all that the 
plural lives should be used instead of the singu- 


lar, when we consider there were really two | 


lives given: the life of the body, subject to 

death, and the life of the spirit, not subject to 

death, but enjoying an immortal existence ; and 

it really would have been inappropriate for | 

Moses to have used the singular form, Jife. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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THE MENTAL TELEGRAPH. 


BY DR. R. K. BROWN. 





Every psychologist knows that instantly 
succeeding (or even briefer in time than that) | 
every sensation or impression, to which we are 
alive, there is a state, or “ modification” of con- | 
sciousness, a changed state thereof from what 
wus existing, having a specific relation to the 
precedent particular or individual sensation | 
or impression. 

The determination, by experimental demon- 
stration, of the exact time of this change has 
been the attempt of numerous observers from 
Johannes Miller onward to Douche and 
Jaager. The latter has accomplished it in a 
way that commands our fullest confidence. 
He has entitled the account of his experiments, 
“On the Rapidity of Thought and the Deter- 
mination of the Will.” 

The first part of the title represents the fur- 
ther and necessarily continued complement of | 
the proof of the subsequent proceeding or act | 
of the wire ensuing upon the consciousness. 
The reader should bear in mind that feeling or 
sensation is a purely physiological transaction | 
from without inwardly, and that the ulterior | 
one, called the “determination of the will,” 
though begotten of a specific state of conscious- 
ness of that precedent physiological transac- 
tion, yet takes form or distinctive character in 
a physiological act. It is, therefore, a transac- 
tion from within outwardly. 

By means of an induction shock, ¢. ¢.,a shock 
from the induced current of an electric battery, 
coetaneously with opening of the current, and 
subsequent closure of the same, by pressure ot 
the subject’s hand, the latter being the act ot 
will by means of the muscles, Prof. Jaager 


accurately estimated the time, after the sensation, | 
required for the formation of a consciousness | 


or definite idea of it, and for the expression 
thereof through the organs of the will, the 
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muscles. The time was accurately registered 
by an electro-magnet on a revolving cylinder. 
The mean time was 26.09 in a second. 

In the same way it was ascertained that the 
time varied slightly, whether the closing by 
pressure of the hand was done by the right or 
by the left hand; the difference, however, was 
very slight. 

Again, it was demonstrated that the time 
varied slightly, whether the closing by press- 
ure with the hand was done by the right or by 
the left hand. 

Again, in cases where the person experi- 
mented upon was unprepared to anticipate 
precisely where the sensation would be, and 
the closing of the circuit which marked the 
time was effected respectively with the right 


| and left hand, the difference in time of the 
| idea of sensation and the act of will effected 


by the pressure of the hand which closed the 
circuit was 0.066° less than in the right hand. 
In this experiment the apparatus was so 
arranged, that if the pressure by both hands 
had been simultaneous, no closing of the cur- 
rent would have taken place. These experi- 
ments were made by instruments of touch. 

It appears, therefore, from all thése experi- 
ments, that when a pugilist strikes an oppo- 
nent first, he can strike his second blow be- 
fore the stricken person can retort to his first ; 
for the first person has not to await the advent 
of a sensation before the act of will as the 
second one has to, before he delivers his 
first blow in rejoinder, and thereafter during 
the rencounter the first man can always keep 
one blow ahead of his opponent. This is a 
decided gain, equivalent to a psychological 
momentum, and, other things being equal in 
the parties, may determine in favor of which 
side the contest terminates. 

Precisely analogous would be the cases of 
two contending armies; the soldiery and posi- 
tion being equal, the attacking party, or the 
one striking the first blow, has far the best 
chance of victory. 
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REAGENTS.—The delicate reagents used in 
| chemical manipulation can scarcely be con- 
| ceived. Todetect the presence of sugar in diabe- 


tes, make a solution of the sugar or glucosuria, 
add a little of the solution of sulphate of copper, 


| and then some caustic potash, and instantly the 


solution will become red, even if there be only 
the ten-millionth of a grain of sugar present. 
Compared with the following, however, this is 
quite rough : "Dissolve one grain of silver in a 


| a small quantity of pure nitric acid, and then 
| pour this solution of silver into 3,250 gallons of 


water, or about eighty barrels. When well 


| diffused through the mass, put one drop of this 


water upon a plate of glass, and touch it with a 
glass rod previously dipped into pure hydrochlo- 
ric acid. The drop of the solution will become 
turbid or milky, indicating the presence of 
silver, although there is contained in that drop 
only the two-hundred-millionth of a grain of 
silver. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ts made in the 
kuowledge of man.—6parzheim. 





ABORIGINAL LEGENDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


BY E. G. SQUIER, M.A. 

Tue following Indian legends, whatever may 
be their value in other respects, have the merit 
of being genuine. They are what they purport 
to be, lodge stories, still current among the 
remnants of Indian nations, which the tide of 
an advancing civilization has swept beyond 
the Mississippi. Some of them, like “ Neshe- 
kaybenais, or the Lone Bird,” are mere cre- 
ations of an exuberant fancy, in which “airy 
nothings” have taken a habitation and a 
name.. But others, like “ Manabozho and the 
Great Serpent,” and “ The Origin of the Indian 
Corn,” etc., embody in poetical, and almost in 
fantastic, forms some of the highest conceptions 
of the Indian mind. 

Among the aboriginal families of the United 
States, the Algonquins—under which desig- 
nation is included the Delawares, Chippeways, 
and the New England tribes generally—had 
unquestionably most vivacity and animation. 
Not less martial than the Iroquois, their tem- 
perament seems to have been more active, their 
apprehension quicker, and their manners less 
reserved. Their religion and their legends 
partook of their national peculiarities. The 
latter are more imaginative, and have a less 
somber character than those of most of the 
Indian families. Some are exceedingly airy 
and beautiful, and others not without a vein 
of humor, entirely their own, ruhping through 
them. 

These Indians entertained a distinct idea of 
a Supreme Unity, a great, beneficent Creator 
and Preserver; and the inferior beings of their 
mythology were also, for the most part, benef- 
icent—the friends and protectors of men, con- 
stantly warring against, and usually victorious 
over, the evil beings, the enemies of the human 
race. Like the pastoral Sabians of Central 
Asia, they were close observers of nature and 
its manifestations. In the sun they saw the 
symbol of that Great Spirit from whom they 
believed all life proceeded. It was deemed 
to be his abiding-place, whence he looked 
down kindly on his Indian children. The 
Milky Way was the “ path of souls,” the bright 
roadway of the dead, leading to the blissful 
hunting-grounds, the Elysium of the Western 
world. The fitful Northern Lights (Aurora 
Borealis) was the “ dance of the dead,” in which 
the disembodied spirits of emulous warriors 
and mighty medicine-men alone participated. 

The Mandans believed the sun to be the 
“ Master of Life,” and regarded the moon as 
the residence of “the old woman that never 
dies”"— the goddess of maize and of fruits, 
“she who wears a white band from the front 
to the back of her head.” She has six chil- 
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dren—three sons and three daughters—who 
abide in different stars. The eldest son is the 
Day, the second is the Sun, and the third is 
the Night. The eldest daughter is the Morn- 
ing Star, and they call her “the woman who 
wears a plume;” the second is the high star 
which revolves around the pole; and the third 
daughter is “the woman of the west,” the 
Evening Star. The stars generally they be- 
lieved to be the souls of the dead, and the 
rainbow a beautiful spirit that attends the sun. 
The thunder is the “Lord of Life” when le 
speaks in his anger. 

The Minatarees adored the sun, and denom- 
inated the moon “ the sun of the night.” The 
morning star, Venus, they deemed to be “the 
child of the moon.” The Great Bear is an 
ermine, and the Milky Way is the “ path of 
ashes.” The thunder is supposed to be the 
flappings of the wings of “ the great bird that 
lived at the beginning,” and the lightning is the 
glance of his eye, when searching for his prey.* 
They call the rainbow “ the cup of waters,” or 
the “cup of the rain.” Once, say they, an In- 


dian caught,in the autumn, a red bird which | 


mocked him. This gave offense to the man, 
who bound the feet of the bird together with 
aline. The bird saw a rabbit, and pounced 
upon it, but the animal crept into the skull of 


* This idea of the Thunder Bird was well brought out 
by a Dacotah chief, Walking Thunder, in a speech 
addressed to the Indian Commissioner of the United 
States, at Travers de Sioux, Minnesota, in the month 
of July, 1851. Nearly a thousand Indians had gathered 
to the Council, the subject being, of course, a treaty for 
cession of lands. The time was exceedingly rainy, as 
indeed the whole season had been, and the Indians were 
short of food. The Commissioner endeavored to supply 
their wants, as far as possible, giving out rations of 
pork, but reserving his beef—a circumstance to which 
the Indian orator did not fail to make a number of satiri- 
cal allusions. Early one morning, Walking Thunder 
came through the rain to the Commissioner's camp, and 
gave utterance to his complaints as follows: 

‘This high water is unusual. The Great Spirit does 
not smile. He wis at us. Something does not suit 
him. Our corn-fields, where are they? ur young men 
can not hunt. The powder in our rifles is wet. It will 
not burn. We kill no game; nothing. Our Great Father 
has given us little beef and a little corn, since we came 
to the treaty. But we are poor, very poor. Our ribs 
may be counted like the poles of a } -frame, through 
the skin. Corn will not grow without sunshine, and if 
we have nothing to eat, we must starve. Our horses are 
thin. We thought they could run once; but even Shasta 
Wasta'’s [Mr. Tyler's] horse can outrun our fastest buf- 
falo nag. Our dogs are lean, very lean. They are too 

r to bark. They howl a little sometimes, but ve 

eebly. Weare glad our Father has come up here with 
alittle corn, and a little beef, and, it may be, a few slices 
of pork, for us to eat. We were very hungry, and we 
are still. The red man is always hungry. The white 
yqung men are fat. They look very sleek and greasy. 
he reason is that the Great Spirit gives them more 
food. We do not like so much rain; it is more than 
there is any use of. (Ho! ho!) Our tents are soaked 
with water. It pains us to have our women loaded down 
with wet baggage when we travel. We can not bear it. 
It may be the steamboats drove this flood up the river 
when theycame. The boats brought up a little corn and 
a little beef, and it.may be a slice of pork. They are 
welcome. (Ho! ho!) Our lodges are ked; our Great 
Father's tents are not peaked. The Great Spirit rains 
on both. But there is too much thunder, and rain, and 
sharp lightning. We want more beef and less thunder. 
They say the Great Thunder Bird has dashed his wing 
upon the head of the Blue Earth River, and broken open 
a fountain, out of which this freshet comes. It was whis- 
red to me in a dream, that we ought to have a round 
mce this afternoon. (Ho!ho!ho!) It may save us 
much thunder, and lightning, and rain. If our Great 
Father wants to buy our land, we will talk with him 
about it at a proper time. Our Great Father has several 
cattle left yet. There is nohurry. Beef is for the 
man, but cookoosh (pork) is not very. If our Great 
Father's children think so much of cookoosh, why do 
not they eat it instead of beef? Probably, becanse, like 
whisky, they think beef is not wholesome for us. (Ho! 
ho! ho!) We will attend the round dance this after- 
noon, and try to allay the storm, and appease the Evil 
The Mae, © the Thunder Bird must be bro- 

(Ho! ho! ho!) 





Spirit. 
ken.” 









a buffalo and escaped; and as the line from 
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the claws of the bird described a semicircle in 
in the air, so was the rainbow formed. 

The Housatonic Indians, Hopkins says, “ be- 
lieved the sun to be God, or at least the resi- 
dence of the Deity. “They also believed that 
the seven stars were so many Indians trans- 
lated to heaven in a dance, and that the stars 
in Charles’ Wain are so many men hunting a 
bear; that they begin the chase in the spring, 
and hold it all summer; by the fall they have 
wounded the bear, and the dripping blood 
turns red the leaves of the trees; by winter 
they have killed it, and the fat makes the 
snow, which, being melted by the heat of sum- 
mer, makes the sap of trees.” 

The semi-civilized nations of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico had similar legends, of more 
or less interest, connected with the planets, 
the constellations, and the elements, of which 
space will not permit the recital. If they were 
collected, so as to admit of comparison, they 
would open to the world a new view of the 
aboriginal mind in some of its most interest- 
ing aspects. 

As a specimen of the first variety of Indian 
legends, to which allusion has been made, may 
be adduced the Ojibway story of 

NE-SHE-KAY-BE-NAIS; 
OR THE 
Lone Brep. 

Every one who has looked upon the face of 
the full moon, has seen there the faint outline 
of a human form. Many think it is the image 
of a man, whom they call the “man of the 
moon ;” and some dull people, peering idly 
through glasses and long tubes, very learnedly 
protest that there is no man there, and that 
the outlines which we see are only mountains 
of scorched and blackened rocks, deep and 
gloomy caverns, where no life nor verdure is 
found, and not even a blade of green grass to 
relieve the utter desolation. But the clear eye 
of the Indian can penetrate farther than the 
eye of the astronomer, and the Ojibway hunter 
and the Ojibway maiden can plainly see in the 
faint outlines on the disk of the moon the 
graceful form of the beautiful Ne-she-kay-be- 
nais, the ‘“ Lone Bird,’ whom the Great Mani- 
tou transferred from the lodge of her father to 
the heavens, where she dwells in the embrace 
of the moon. The story of the Lone Bird is 
known to the inmates of every Ojibway wig- 
wam, and thus it was told by Kah-ge-ga-gah- 
bowh, the “ Firm Standing,” as, seated beside 
our camp fire, on the shores of the great Lake, 
we watched the harvest moon slowly rising 
from the bright waters before us. 

Very many snows ago, before the pale face 
invaded the lands of the Indians, the Ojibways 
were great and strong, and numerous as the 
leaves of the trees. They chased .the bnffalo 
on the meadows of the West, they trapped the 
beaver and hunted the deer in the forest 
round the great Lakes, and struck the salmon 
in the rivers that flow from the mountains 
toward the rising sun. They were feared and 
respected by their enemies, and beloved by 











their friends; the Great Spirit was pleased 
with his children, and they were happy. 

It was then by the shores of Ojibwakeche- 
gun, which the pale-faces call Superior, dwelt 
Wah-bun, the “ Dawn of Day,” and his wife, 
Me-ge-seek, the “She Eagle.” They had an 
only child, a daughter, mild as the mourning 
dove and beautiful as the day. She was tall 
and graceful as the fir-tree, and her step was 
like that of the spotted fawn. Her eyes were 
dark and clear as the fountains in the shade 
of the forest, and her voice was like the song 
of the stream in the evening. Very beautiful 
was Ne-she-kay-be-nais, the “ Lone Bird,” and 
though the Ojibways were numerous as the 
leaves of the forest, and their daughters many 
and fair, yet among them all was none to com- 
pare with the daughter of Wah-bun. From all 
the villages of the nations came the warriors 
to seek the favor of the Lone Bird, that they 
might bear her from the lodge of her father; 
but she looked coldly upon them all, and it 
was in vain they recited their prowess in war 
and their success in the chase. The fame of 
her beauty spread to the neighboring nations, 
and. the sons of great chiefs brought presents 
to the lodge of Wah-bun, that they might gain 
the affection of his daughter; but the heart of 
the Lone Bird was like the ice of the winter, 
and the young chiefs were compelled to return, 
lonely and sad, to their distant homes. 

Wah-bun saw the coldness of his child, and 
expostulated with her; he praised the young 
warriors, whose bravery and skill he knew 
and trusted, and he told her that no daughter 
of the nation had so proud an array of lovers 
from which to choose a husband. But the Lone 
Bird laughed aloud when her father ceased to 
speak, and she asked : 

“What care I for the young braves? I love 
them not. Has not the daughter of the She 
Eagle her mother to love? Is not the arm of 
Wah-bun strong? and can he not cherish and 
defend his child ?” 

Wah-bun heard the laugh of his daughter, 
and was silent. But the next morning he 
went forth from the village of his tribe, and 
as the young warriors gathered round to ask 
concerning the Lone Bird, he proclaimed aloud 
that, at a certain time, they should all gather 
together on the smooth shore of the lake, and 
the fleetest of foot should bear her to his lodge. 
Great was the joy of the young braves, and 
much of the intervening time they spent in 
preparation, and in prayers to the Great Spirit 
that he might give them the swiftness of the 
prairie deer and the agility of the mountain 
cat. 

When the sun came up on the morning of 
the appointed day, there was gathered on the 
shores of the lake a great assemblage, for the 
news of the race that was to happen had 
spread all over the nation, and it was known 
that the beautiful daughter of Wah-bun was to 
be the prize of the victor. The young men 
were all there, in their bravest array, painted, 
and plumed with the feathers of the wild tur- 
key and eagle, and when they moved, the 
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noise of their ornaments was like the fall of 
the dry leaves in autumn. The old men were 
there, for they were to judge the race and 
award the prize. The women, too, were there; 
the mothers to encourage their sons, and the 
daughters that they might look upon the young 
braves of their people and receive their admir- 
ation. But nowhere was the Lone Bird to be 
seen; she sat in the cabin of her parents and 
wept, for she loved none but her father and 
mother, and desired not to leave them. 

The bounds of the race were fixed, and the 
judges silently took their places. The young 
men stood side by side, leaning breathlessly 
forward, every muscle quivering with excite- 
ment, and impatient for the struggle. The 





signal was given, and they dashed forward | 


like the frightened deer when the hunter breaks 
from his covert, and with a sound like that of 
the storm when it breaks over the mountains. 
But soon it was seen that Me-te-quab, the 
“Bending Bow,” and Mazho-bungk, “ Who 
Strikes the Game,” both of whom had long 
loved the Lone Bird, gained widely on their 
companions. They were fleet as the wind, 
but neither could surpass the other, and when 
they came to the end of the race, the old men 
could not tell which was the victor. 
was that the two young braves ran again, but 
again they came in side by side. Again did 
they struggle, and still again the old men 
could not tell which was entitled to take the 
Lone Bird to his lodge. 


Then it | 


It was then proposed | 


that they should leap; they did so, but neither | 


could surpass the other the breadth of a hair. 
They were directed to go into the forest and 
hunt, and the Lone Bird should be the prize 
of the most successful. They went, and next 
day the Bending Bow returned, bearing the 
scalps of twenty bears that he had slain, and 
they all cried aloud: “ The Bending Bow will 
bear the Lone Bird to his home!” Just then 
an exulting shout was heard in the forest, and 


“ Who Strikes the Game,” bounding into their 


midst, also threw twenty scalps of the bear at 
the feet of the old men. 

Then was Wah-bun troubled, for he saw in 
this the hand of the Great Spirit. And he 
sought his lodge, and there he found his daugh- 
ter bowed to the ground, and her eyes were red 
with weeping. 

He raised her up kindly, and asked, “ Where- 
fore dost thou weep, my daughter ?” 


And the Lone Bird answered: “ Are you not | 


my father? 
enough for his daughter ?” 


Is not the lodge of Wah-bun large | 


Then was the heart of Wah-bun moved; | 


he kissed his child, and he said: “ Never shall 
the Lone Bird leave the lodge of Wah-bun.” 
And he returned to his people on the shore 
of the lake, and told them it was the will of 
the Great Spirit that his daughter should not 


leave him; and the old men responded: “It is | 


the will of the Great Spirit!” And the young 
warriors and women all returned to their 
homes. 
filled with gladness. 

The summer and the autumn passed, and 


Then were the eyes of the Lone Bird | 


the snows of winter began to melt, and Wah- 
bun went forth on the sunny slope of the hill 
to make sugar. His daughter accompanied 
and assisted him, and in vessels of bark gath- 
ered the sweet juice of the maples. 

One day, when the smoke was curling slow- 
ly up from her father’s fire on the slope of the 
hill, and the warm sun shone mildly down on 
the trees, that seem to live beneath its glow, 
the Lone Bird seated herself on a bare rock 
and looked around her. And though all was 
bright and beautiful, yet she was sad. She 
thought of her father and her mother; they 
still lived, but their heads had grown gray, 
and their steps were slow, and she knew that 
they must soon dic. She leaned her head upon 
her hand, and felt that she was all alone. At 
her feet the sun had melted away the snow, 
and the young flowers of spring looked mod- 
estly up in her face ; and then she saw, for the 
first time, that they grew in pairs, two on a 
stem, and that they seemed to lend beauty, one 
to the other. 

“Tt is strange,” said the Lone Bird, “I have 
never noticed this before; it is very strange!” 
Just then she heard a merry chirping above 
her head, and looking up, she saw that the 
birds were returning from the South, and again 
spreading themselves through the forests of the 
North. She saw, also, that they nestled togeth- 
er, two and two, and she exclaimed: “ Neither 
do the birds sing nor the flowers blossom 
alone!’ At that moment swept over a great 
flight of water-fowl, and with much noise they 
alighted on the bosom of the lake. She looked 
as they flung up the spray on their glad wings, 
and lo! they glided over the water in pairs! 

And then the thoughts of the Lone Bird 
returned to herself again, and she felt her lone- 
liness more than ever. And she reflected on 
her coldness to the young warriors of her na- 
tion, and thought of the reproof of her father, 
and she said, despondingly: “ Oh! I love not, 
I love not! I am all alone! Alas! why did 
the Great Spirit fill the breast of the birds with 
that love which he denies to his daughter?” 
And she bowed her head and wept. 

The Lone Bird sat long, wrapped in her 
meditations, and when she rose to go home, it 
was evening. The full moon had just lifted its 
disk of silver, without a spot to mar its bright- 
ness, above the waters of the great lake, upon 
which the tiny waves leaped up joyously, as if 
to catch the slanting beams upon their crests. 
The Lone Bird gazed upon the moon, and her 
face grew radiant under its mild light, and, 
stretching forth her arms as if she would clasp 
it, she exclaimed: “Oh! how beautiful thou 
art! Would that {i had such as thee to love; 
then would the Lone Bird no longer sorrow in 
her loneliness.” 

The Great Manitou heard the voice of the 
Ojibway maiden, and no sooner had she ut- 
tered these words, than he transferred her to 
the bosom of the moon, where her image is 
seen to this day. 

Great was the lamentation in the lodge of 
Wah-bun because the Lone Bird returned not; 


» 





but when her father lifted his eyes to the Great 
Spirit in heaven, he there saw his daughter in 
the embraces of the moon. Then Wah-bun 
sorrowed no more for the loss of his child. 

Many, very many snows have passed, and 
the Ojibways have become small and weak; 
the stranger occupies their hunting-grounds, 
and the graves of their fathers are unhonored ; 
but still the spring comes, the little flowers 
still blossom on the slope of the hill, the birds 
nestle together on the budding branches, the 
wild-fowls toss up the waters on their wings, 
and still the Lone Bird looks down upon the 
daughters of her nation, who trace her form in 
the disk of the moon, and tell her strange story 
by the light of the lodge fire, in the long nights 
of autumn. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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YOUNG MEN. 

Many great men performed their greatest 
achievements before forty! Alexander the 
Great died at thirty-three. Napoleon had 
achieved all his victories at thirty-five. Wash- 
ington was twenty-seven when he covered the 
retreat of the British army under Braddock, 
and not forty-five in 1776. At thirty-three, 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. At thirty, Hamilton helped to frame the 
Constitution of the United States. At twenty- 
three, Melancthon wrote the Loci Communes, 
which passed through fifty editions in his life- 
time. At thirty-three, he wrote the Augsburg 
Confession. At twenty-nine, Ursinus wrote the 
Heidelberg Catechism. - Zwingle wrote his 
chief works before forty, and died at forty-six. At 
the Disputation of Leipsic, Luther was thirty- 
five; at the Diet of Worms, thirty-seven. At 
twenty-seven, Calvin wrote the Institutes. 
Moses sent young men to spy out the land of 
Canaan, and Joshua sent young men, as spies, 
to Jericho. Saul, David, and Solomon achiev- 
ed their greatest works before they had reached 
middle life. 

John the Baptist and the Apostles did their 
life-work as young men, and Jesus Christ 
finished his labors and endured his sufferings 
as a young man. Not a decrepit, worn-out life, 
but the warm blood of manhood’s morning, 
did he shed upon the cross for the world’s re- 
demption. 


Facts CoNcERNING HuMAN Lire.—The to- 
tal number of human beings on the earth is 
computed at 1,000,000,000 (one thousand mil- 
lions), and they speak 3,064 known tongues. 
The average duration of human life is 33} 
years. One-fourth of those born die before 
they are 7 years old, and one half before the 
age of 17. Out of 100 persons, only six reach 
the age of 60 years. Out of 500 persons, only 
one attains the age of 80 years. Sixty persons 
die every minute. Tall men live longer than 
short ones. Married men are longer lived than 
the single. Rich men live, on the average, 42 
years, but the poor only 30 years. There isa 
drunkard to every 74 persons. 
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Our Social Relations. 


anne 
Oh, happy they=the happiest of their kind— 
Whom geutle stars unite, and in one fate 


WRONGS. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


THesE terms are co-equivalents. Each is 
the measure of the other, like allegiance and 
protection. Disagree as we may about the facis, 
and the reasonings therefrom, all are ready 
enough to acknowledge, that denying a right, or 
abridging, or withholding a right, is of itself a 
wrong, and may be a wrong of such magnitude 
as to endanger the whole constitution of soci- 
ety. Have we not found it so already with 
one form of human bondage ? 

The great problem—one of the greatest ever 
propounded to reasonable beings—that which 
involves the question of man’s supremacy and 
woman’s subserviency, begins to be agitated 
under a new aspect, both abroad and at home. 
The solution can not long be deferred. The 
spirit of the age will not brook delay. How- 
ever men may differ, and conscientiously dif- 
fer, about the principles involved, or the pol- 
icy, or the expediency, of righting an acknow]l- 
edged wrong, it is growing more and more ey- 
ident, by what we see in our leading newspa- 
pers, and in Congress, upon what is called the 
woman-suffrage question, that we may soon be 
called forth to decide itforourselves. Ina word, 
it is a question that can not be overlooked—nor 
thrust aside—nor trifled with—nor answered 
by two or three quotations from the Bible—as 
it has been heretofore, and we mightsay hitherto, 
by statesmen, philanthropists, and theologians. 


Reduced to its simplest elements, the ques- | 
tion is this: Have women souls?—are they ac- | 


countable beings? If they have souls, and are 
accountable beings, why should they not be 
free as men? Why not allow them to govern 
themselves as men do, by proxy—that is, by 
representation ? 
their birth, hereditary legislators, and rulers in 


perpetuity ? and all women destitute of the | 
qualifications for office, which are so abundant | 
| earnestness, though under different disguises, in | 
| the Senate chamber of the United States. 


in man? 

“There!” said I, throwing down a paper, 
five or six years ago, from which I had just 
been reading aloud to my family a report of 


the proceedings of a Woman's Rights Conven- | 
| in architecture, eloquence, music, or poetry, 


tion, held somewhere in New York, “there! 
you see what is brewing; but they have stolen 
my thunder.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind that,” said my wife, “if 
they won't tell where they got it.” 

Here she represented, without intending to 
do so, the great body of our worthiest and 
most intelligent women. To her and thou- 
sands like her at the time, all these Bloomer- 
isms were both preposterous and pernicious— 
unwomanly—and affronting to the holier in- 
stincts of woman’s nature, if not absolutely 
shameful and wicked. 

But she has lived to change her views; and 


OMAN’S RIGHTS—AND WOMAN'S | 
why not ? 


Are all men lawgivers from | 





~n SLOLILLPSLISS. 


not more than two months ago I heard her ad- 
vocating, with uncommon earnestness, the nat- 


| ural and unalienable right of woman to vote, 
| side by side with her husband, her father, her 


Their hearts, their for unes, and t -eir beings blead.—Thomeon, | 


son, and her brother, subject nevertheless to 
the same conditions and qualifications. And 


I said nothing, for I saw that the generous 
leaven of thought was astir, and that if she 
were let alone, she would be quite sure to 
“ work out her own salvation,” though it might 
be “ with fear and trembling.” 

The oldest objection, and that which is most 
frequently urged to this hour against woman- 
suffrage, is founded upon her alleged inferior- 
ity to man; a false and foolish assumption, for 
if it were true, it could never be proved, and if 
proved, it would not affect the question. Hav- 
ing no common standard for both, and the 
type of womanhood not being the type of man- 
hood, you can no more compare them, with a 
view to logical results, than you could com- 
pare a rose-bush with an oak, the butterfly 
with a humming-bird, the Apollo Belvidere 
with Titian’s Flora, or the Mississippi with the 
Rocky Mountains. 

But if true, what then? Where is intellect 
a qualification ? or bodily strength ? or stature ? 
or moral character? or a special aptitude for 
public affairs? If a man be not a driveling 
idiot or a town-charge, if he be neither an out- 
law nor a lunatic, nor under age, he is allowed 
to vote, if the people say so—to become a law- 
giver by proxy, if not in person, and a Presi- 
dent-maker. And why should it not beso with 


| woman ? 


Give to the word “inferior” what meaning 
you wiil, you can not mean that all women are 
inferior to all men; though you reach that 
conclusion in a roundabout way, by refusing 
to them the privileges that men are allowed. 
Nor can you mean that there are not many 
women superior to many men, if not to most 
men. If you do not mean this, to be consistent 


with yourselves, you should allow such women | 


to vote, and to hold office. But enough; the 


argument, if argument it may be called, is not | 
worth demolishing ; and I only mention it here, | 
| —that wonderful microcosm we call self? 


because I see it revived and urged with great 


Be- 
cause some women are inferior to some men, in 
some things, or all women inferior to some few 
men in mathematics, or statesmanship and war, 


therefore all men are so superior to all women, 
that no woman is entitled to representation. 
What a syllogism ! It is in vain that we point 
them to Semiramis, to Maria Theresa, to Eliza- 
beth of England, or to hundreds who have been 
distinguished for administrative power; the 
answeris, Where women reign, menrule? Very 
true ; but who chooses themen? Compare the min- 
istry of Elizabeth, chosen by herself, with the 
mistresses of Charles or of George the Fourth, 
and you havea sample of what might be urged 
to show at least woman’s equality with man, as 
a governing power. 
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But, say others—and among them the theo- 
logians—the husband is the head of the wife, 
because by God’s ordinance he is to“ rule over 
her.” Granted——after marriage, and with 
certain qualifications, which leave her account- 
ability undisturbed. We treat her as a free 
agent where she acts for herself; but under 
English law, and here and there under our 
law, if she transgress in the presence of her 
husband, or if she aid and abet him in the 
commission of a crime, the husband is punished, 
and the wife goes free—thereby showing that 
by law a married woman is no longer a free 
agent, and no lunger responsible. But will 
God sanction these decisions? “God created 
man in His own image” . Male and fe- 
male created He them.” Is there any distinc- 
tion of rank here? And when he breathed into 
them the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul, how was it with woman? Was there 
but one soul for both, and that the soul of man ? 

But are ali men to have dominion over all 
women, by virtue of this declaration, whether 
married or unmarried? It would seem so, 
judging from what we hear every day in 
courts of justice, as they are called, and in our 
Senate chambers. Non seguiturs are all the 
rage now, like chignons, and might be classed 
with them, and called by the same name, for 
they are both non sequiturs. 

And even after marriage, is the “ rule” of the 
husband without limitation? Is it a blind, ab- 
solute despotism, demanding a blind, absolute 
submission ? Is the wife to abandon her con- 
victions at his bidding? to have no opinions, 
and no conscience of her own? Is her hus- 
band to be her representative, and she to lose her 
individuality? that glorious prerogative which 
God himself appears to reverence in his crea- 
tures, since he never allows one man’s to merge 
in that of another, and will not suffer it to 
be questioned or tampered with, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career, on earth or in 
heaven—that property which lies at the very 
foundation of the system, whereby he admin- 
isters the affairs of the universe ? that unshift- 
ing, unchangeable center to which all that we 
know of man’s history and hope converges ? 


And why in politics, any more than in mor- 
als, or religion, or in matters of taste? Where 
are the limitations? “ Saint Paul says so and 
so,” said a man to his wife, who had somehow 
got an idea into her head that she was not her 
own husband—nor he the wife—that one soul 
was not enough for both, and that they ought at 
least to have one soul apiece, with a corre- 
sponding conscience, and a corresponding ac- 
countability. “That's where Paul and I dif- 
fer,” was her reply. And why not, if the 
words of St. Paul are to be twisted from their 
evident signification, to disparage woman’s 
equality, and to establish man’s supremacy in 
everything? Who has declared the bounds, 
over which the wife’s judgment or conscience 
may not be allowed to pass, if the judgment and 
conscience of her husband should happen to 
differ from hers? In other words, is the wife 
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a responsible being, or is the husband to an- 
swer for her misdeeds before the tribunal 
above, as he answers here sometimes before 
earthly tribunals? Will God entertain such a 
plea to his jurisdiction? Will he be likely to 
defer to the authorities that men cite before 
the judges of the land? If not, woe to the 


husband that would enslave, not the body of 
his wife only, but her conscience and her < oul. 

Subordination there may be—there is—and 
there always must be, within certain acknowl- 


edged limits. But subordination does not im- 
ply inferiority beyond the relationship that ex- 
ists between the parties. “A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” and so is a woman a woman for a’ 
that, whether married or unmarried. 

“ Order is Heaven's first law,” 
says Pope. 

——* This stands confest, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.” 
Granted ; but are the smaller, good-for-nothings? 
Are they nobodies? If so, then of the ten 
thousand millions that inhabit the earth, only 
one, and he the greatest (for there can be but 
one greatest), has dominion over all the rest. 

And even if it were a blind, unreasoning 
submission that God established for the 
wife, when He said that her husband should 
rule over her, how is it with the unmarried? 
And how with the men who are not husbands ? 
Are they to rule over all women, because hus- 
bands rule their wives?» And is not the ar- 
gument derived from this brief Scripture, 
rather too much of a piece with that which 
seeks to justify another kind of human bond- 
age, even slavery, by the curse pronounced up- 
on Ham ? 

Does the right of self-government exist only 
in man? If original and inherent with man, 
why not with woman? And if neither origi- 
nal nor inherent in all who are endowed with 
understanding and conscience, how came it to 
belong to man exclusively? Because men are 
the lawgivers. 


Were it otherwise—did women make the | 
tables | 
By the | 
_courtesy of lawyers and lawgivers (and al- 


laws, or establish governments—the 
might be turned with a vengeance. 


most all lawgivers have been lawyers in the 
the tadpole state), married women are always 
classed with infants, idiots, lunatics, and per- 
sons beyond sea, where their rights are in 
question. How would the men relish this, if 
they had women who chose to retaliate, for 
legislators ? 

That women are unlike men does not show 
that women are inferior, or that man is the 
type, and woman a degeneracy, or a departure. 
Yet it would seem .to be so understood by 
some of her adversaries. But wherefore such 
infinite variety ? No two of the whole human 
race are alike. Men do not differ from women 
more than men differ among themselves, in all 
the attributes of manhood, character, and pur- 
pose. Why such endless variety, therefore, 
but that our sympathies may be engaged, our 
affections enlarged and strengthened by exer- 
cise, and that we may become tolerant and 
charitable in matters of opinion, eschewing 








prejudice, and cherishing what we call good- 
fellowship? In barbarous ages, and even 
among the civilized—like the Romans and 
Greeks—all strangers were enemies. The 
Chinese are no worse than were the Hebrews 
in the great commonwealth of Israel. All the 
rest of the world were “ heathen” to the Jews, 
as they are “outside barbarians” to the Chi- 
nese, 

At the beginning, the great human family, 
after the separation of tribes took place, were 
strangers. They were like a vast multitude 
gathered about the base of a mountain whose 
top was lost in the sky. They were in groups, 
widely separated, not within speaking distance, 
and having little or no communcation with each 
other. But in their progress from barba- 
rism to civilization, and from civilization to 
Christianity, they go up the mountain by 
tribes, and are brought nearer and nearer to- 
gether at every step, and often without know- 
ing it, or desiring it, lest their prejudices may 
be disturbed, until at last they get a glimpse 
of the great white throne, and begin to feel the 
glow of universal brotherhood. Shall this 
great distinguishing power and _ privilege, 
founded on man’s individuality, be denied for- 
ever to one half of the whole human race ? or 
shall they be encouraged and helped, whenever 
they stretch forth their arms toward the top- 
most elevation accessible to man ? 

But we must go deeper, much deeper, and 
make thorough work of our investigation. A 
great principle is involved—the very germ of 
our nationality—the great seal to our char- 
ter of independence. If we have any real 
veneration for our fathers, if we have any 
regard for consistency, how can we refuse 
to our women the right of representation, 
so long as we tax them to the uttermost? We 
went through a war of nearly eight years with 
a mighty people, to establish the great funda- 
mental principle that representation and taxa- 
tion should go together. 

And when our fathers were told that they 
had nothing to complain of—that they were 
virtually represented by their brothers, whose 
interest was identical with theirs, what was 
their answer? The roar of artillery, the bay- 
onet charge, and red-hot thunderbolts. And 
what then? Why, then, having established 
the principle for themselves, and for their sons 
forever, they turn round upon their daugh- 
ters, and wives, and sisters, and mothers, urg- 
ing the very arguments which they had tram- 
pled under foot in their fiery indignation, and 
declare that one half of their whole population 
shall be denied the privilege forever, and be 
doomed toa sort of qualified bondage—only 
distinguished from slavery, by their not being 
sold in the public market-place to the highest 
bidder; not being allowed to share in the gov- 
ernment of themselves—to enjoy their own 
earnings—to acquire or transmit property as 
men do—and always subject to taxation with- 
out representation. And if they seem to be 
dissatisfied, or stretch forth their hands to us, 
we ask what they would have. We assure 
them that they are virtually represented, and 
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by those who can have no interest in wrong- 
ing or oppressing them—their fathers, and 
brothers, and sons. We tell them that their 
interests and ours are identical, as if all the in- 
terests of any two human beings, with a soul 
apiece, could ever be identical. But virtual re- 
presentation did not satisfy our fathers; and af- 
ter it comes to be understood, it will not satis- 
isfy their daughters. Already there are signs, 
both abroad and at home, east, west, north, and 
south, which can not be mistakem“signs por- 
tentous and alarming, if they should be disre- 
garded. Only a few days ago, on motion of 
Mr. Eaton, the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
the Senate chamber of Maine,” were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of so amending 
the Constitution as to allow suffrage to females. 
And so in other legislative bodies, there are 
signs of new life. 

“ But women are never satisfied,” say their 
husbands and fathers, without stopping to ask, 
“Are we?” Let me give an illustration which 
just occurs to.me. Many years ago, in look- 
ing over a pile of caricatures at a book-stall in 
Paris, I lighted upon one representing a hus- 
band and wife taking a walk in a heavy shower. 
The husband wore high boots, a large over- 
coat with capes, and carried an umbrella, so 
that the rain poured down upon the shoulders 
of a delicate-looking woman wearing muslins 
and thin slippers, and trying to step daintily 
over the puddle, with her dress lifted to her 
knees. “ Tu n’es jamais contente!” says the 
husband, looking over one shoulder at her, as 
they plunge forward through the rattling 
shower. Could a better illustration be fur- 
nished for our legislation just now ? 

“ But,” say certain of @ur leading politicians 
and embryo statesmen, through the newspapers, 
“what would women have? Will they never 
be satisfied? No longer ago than last week I 
saw, in the Boston Journal, a clever essay on 
the subject, in which the two following argu- 
ments were used, which, being new, deserve an 
answer : 

1. Women do not ask for the right of suf- 
frage. 

Answer: Very true. Asa body, they do not; 
as individuals, they do sometimes, if not always. 
They are not sufficiently enlightened. They 
do not understand well the bearings of the 
question. They have been so long under bond- 
age, if not to the fear of death, to the fear or 
being laughed at, of being misunderstood and 
misrepresented—and misrepresented, even more 
cruelly than they are now. 

But if none asked for the right of suffrage, 
what then? The Chinese women do not ask 
to be set free from the bandages that cripple 
their feet, and keep them from gadding; with 
them, it is a distinction that they are proud and 
jealous of; they glory in their helplessness and 
submissiveness to long usage. And why should 
not our women glory in theirs ? 

So, too, the Hindoo widow does not ask to 
be made free from the law that binds her, hand 
and foot, to the dead body of her husband, and 
roasts her alive. 

But are these good and sufficient reasons for 
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crippling one hundred and fifty millions of wo- 
men in China, more or less, and for roasting 
widows alive in Hindostan ? 

By far the largest portion of the slaves held in 
this country—the colored slaves, I mean now— 
never asked to be delivered from their bondage. 
But, instead of waiting until they were suffi- 
ciently enlightened to understand the question, 
we set them all free at a single blow, leaving 
them to ask at their leisure. 

The boys at Eton and Harrow who were 
loudest in their denunciation of the fagging 
system, when it came to the pinch, voted for it, 
because they wanted their turn. Should this 
interfere with the proposed abolition of such 
brutal barbarism ? 

If it were left for our children to ask for ed- 
ucation, before they were led or forced into the 
school, or the meeting-house, what would they 
know of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
what of algebra, and the higher mathematics, 
and the sciences, in after life? and what of the 
Bible? Are we to withhold what we know 
they are entitled to, what they need, and 
must have, because they do not ask for it? 
They do not often ask for medicine; but we 
give it, nevertheless. And whenever they are 
incapable of judging for themselves—as women 
are upon the subject of law, as well as about 
taxation and representation, and the inherent 
right of suffrage—what is our duty? Are we 
not bound to judge for them, and to act for them, 
taking care that the commonwealth shall suf- 
fer no wrong? In all other cases we do, and it 
is not only expected, but required of us, to en- 
lighten the ignorant, to help the helpless, and 
right the wrongs of all who are deceived or op- 
pressed. Let women understand how much 
they have at stake in the question of suffrage. 
Let them be made to see that voting is a bar- 
gain, that salaries and wages and employment 
depend upon the elective franchise, and they 
will soon ask to have the bandages taken off, 
and the funeral pyre split up for oven-wood. 

2. But, says the Boston Journal, “ Men do not 
always vote.” 

Answer: Very true. A large portion of our 
people seem to regard the privilege as a tax, 
the distinction that others are fighting for 
throughout the Christian world, as a burden, 
except on great occasions. But then, observe, 
they always may vote, if they will. So, too, they 
do not always bear arms, nor keep arms in 
their houses, but they are allowed to do so; 
deny the right, and a revolution would follow 
within forty-eight hours. 

And this is all we would ask for woman. Al- 
low her to vote—concede the right—and leave 
her to decide for herself, whether she will exer- 
cise the right or not; and if she should prove 
herself incapable or unworthy, by abusing or 
neglecting the privilege, the controversy will be 
ended forever, and we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we have done all we could 
for her. 

But under this division of our subject, enough. 
Senator Morrill, one of our ablest and best men, 
has just been embodying the arguments against 
woman-suffrage, in the Senate chamber of the 
United States, with such effect, that he deserves 
to be answered; and in my next, which will 
be my last, I propose to answer him—as he 
deserves. His positions are well taken, and 
well sustained, but, in my judgment, are both 
unsound and inconclusive—I do not say un- 
satisfactery, but unsound and self-destroying. 





NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


No baby in the house, I know— 
Tis far too nice and clean ; 

No tops by careless fingers strewn 
Upon the floor are seen ; 

No finger-marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 

No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshaled off in pairs; 

No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes ; 

No pile of mending to be done, 
Made up of baby-clothes ; 

No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold; 

No grimy fingers to be washed, 
No stories to be told; 

No tender kisses to be given, 
No nicknames, “ Love” and “ Mouse ;” 

No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 


ro me we 
PLAIN WORDS WITH THE BIG BOYS. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


ABOUT SLUGGARDS. 

Ir is neithet right nor reasonable to suppose 
that our Creator has made anything which is 
positively of no use at all. There are many 
things that seem useless when we first look at 
them, but on more careful investigation we 
find some wise purpose in their creation. If 
we ransack the universe for the most useless 
thing that is to be found, we find it in the per- 
son of the genuine sluggard—a fellow who 
appears to have no object to live for; who 
verily lives and has his being, moving in paths 
of activity only so much as is necessary to get 
enough to eat; dawdling and idling his time 
in thankless forgetfulness of the fact that so- 
ciety has a right to expect some service from 
him, at least in proportion to the amount of 
good food he consumes; without energy of 
body, and with only enough energy of 
mind to care for providing himself with “a 
little more sleep, and a little more slumber.” 
There is but one good use to which the poor 
creature can be put, and it is well, occasionally, 
to catch a first-class sluggard, and show him 
up, as animals are shown in moral menageries, 
for a sample of something which every right- 
minded young man wants to resemble as little 
as possible. Beyond this degree of usefulness 
the sluggard has no value, unless it is to be ap- 
pointed to office by some professional politician 
who has offices in his gift, and so to be used for 
stuffing, just to keep other and better men out. 

It may be said that the Creator did not make 
the sluggard in all his sluggishness, exactly as 
we find him. To what extent laziness is “ orig- 
inal sin,” and to what exterit it is actual trans- 
gression, we will not here discuss. That is a 
theological question, which may be discussed 
elsewhere ‘by anybody who chooses to discuss 
it. Suffice it to say that the best of us have a 
little streak of lazy in our make-up. Very few 
of us are so made as to work merely because 
we love work. The sluggard is the poor crea- 
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ture who never fought against the /azy in him, 
but looked on it as a“ lion in the way,” and 
yielded submission to it rather than take the 
trouble to fight it. The industrious person who 
has overcome it, has overcome only after long 
struggles with it, until industry has become a 
habit and a pleasure. 


Solomon must have had some sluggards 
about him. Most probably they were some of 
his own immediate relations, whom he did not 
like to turn out of doors. His energetic dispo- 
sition would have prompted him to part with 
any of his officials or servants who might prove 
to be of the slothful sort. From his allusions 
to them, and his graphic pictures of their char- 
acter, in the book of Proverbs, it is easy to see 
that he had no respect for them. Lazy folks 
nowadays need not look to his writings for aid 
and comfort in their laziness. We can almost 
see Solomon pulling some idle chap’s ears, and 
bidding him to “be quicker, sir!” as he says 
“he that is slothful in his work is brother to 
him that is a great waster.” How true to the 
life is his description of the indolent young 
man waiting fora fortune! “The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing ;” and the 
addition, by way of contrast, of the man who 
has toiled for his living, and, spite of obstacles, 
gained a competency—“ but the soul of the 
diligent shall be made fat.” It is not difficult 
to imagine that we hear Solomon pounding at 
the door of the snoring laggard, and calling, in 
a pretty loud voice, “ How long wilt thou sleep, 
O sluggard? When wilt thou arise out of thy 
sleep ?”—and following up his call with the 
prophetic exhortation, “so shall thy poverty 
come as one that traveleth, and thy want as 
an armed man!” And when he photographs 
the drowsy fellow’s garden, with its dilapidated 
fence, its unprofitable crop of nettles and thorns, 
its generally untidy appearance, its ragged and 
uncombed proprietor, and his poverty-stricken 
surroundings, it is enough to make any young 
man who has brains, eyes, and hands cry out, 
“O God, save ME from being a sluggard !” 


Boys, let me tell you of a young man whom 
I know. A decent-looking fellow he used to 
be, except for a sleepy-looking pair of eyes, a 
shuffling gait, and a do-nothing way of getting 
along. In the morning he snored till breakfast- 
time, hurrying down stairs just in time to avoid 


having to eat a cold meal. At school he made 
it his rule to learn nothing that he could avoid 
learning, and to do nothing which he was not 
made to do. He was at the tail end of every 
class he was in, and had he sat in any seat but 
the tail seat, it would have brought forth the 
remark from some of his class-mates, “ Hallo! 
Sleepy, you ain’t in your place!” He was 
turned out of three or four stores, successively, 
because he was too lazy to be of use to the 
people who kept them; after which his father 
undertook the difficult task of “ setting him up” 
in business. But as fast as the father woud 
set him up, he would set himself down and by 
his indolent habits and miserable inattention 
to business lose all the capital the old gentle- 
man had generously intrusted him with. At 
last, in despair, papa said he would set him up 
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no more, but let him try his hand at paddling 
his own canoe. Poor fellow! He is too lazy 
to paddle. He is willing to float along, and he 
has floated into a “situation.” Isaw him the 
other day. Out at elbows, ragged at the knees, 
shabby all over, he occupies one of the very 
lowest stations in society. He might have been 
in good position, respected, esteemed, and with 
money in his pocket and good clothes on his 
back. But he did not choose to fight the lazy 
in him, and all his life he will reap the bitter 
consequences of his easy surrender. 

Boys, IT DOESN’T PAY to be a sluggard. It 
DOES PAY to fight against sloth, ease, and the 
disposition to sit down and rest before the work 
is done. Up with you, and work like men till 
life’s work is accomplished. And when the 
work is over, and the results of the work are 
attained, then thankfully sit down to a rest, 
not of snoring indolence, but of usefulness 
benevolence, and sunshiny old age. 

oe 
THE TEACHER. 

NEXT to the parent, the teacher may be said 
to exert the greatest influence upon the rising 
generation. In a country of school-houses the 
teacher is regarded by many as more than 
priest, more than magistrate; and we venture 
nothing in the assertion that every man or wo- 
man to-day, who was trained in early life ei- 
ther in a public or private school, will recall 
more facts in connection therewith that have 
stamped the character and guided the purposes 
and shaped the future life—will remember more 
that the teacher has said and done, than per- 
haps all other incidents and influences com- 
bined—save always the admonitions, the af- 
fectionate solicitude, the gentle guidance and 
training of the mother. In using the term 
mother, we mean not only she who gave birth, 
but she who was also able to give the motherly 
culture and instruction. If a mother happen 
to be vicious, she can do more than all other 
agencies combined to pervert and mislead her 
child; and in this article we would be under- 
stood as using the word mother in its best 
sense, as we also use that of teacher. 

Giving birth and nursing to the babe does 
not comprise the whole of motherhood. Teach- 
ing a child to repeat its alphabet and to spell 
and read, is not all we mean by the word 
teacher. To be a mother is to brood over the 
child’s soul, to feed its opening intellect, to 
regulate its passions, to develop its powers, 
and to lead it, if we may so speak, by the heart 
rather than by the hand. The teacher to a 
considerable extent takes the place, for the 
time being, of the mother, and is to love the 
child, to regard it with the eye of prophecy, to 
see what it is capable of doing and becoming, 
and to lead its mind by proper encouragement 
and assistance to take hold on and appreciate 
the noble and the true. 

We have heard the question discussed, 
“Whether there should be anything taught 
in a school besides mere intellectual educa- 
tion?” While in this country it may not be 
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good policy or at all necessary to teach dog- 
matic theology and sectarian forms of thought, 
still we believe that no school ought to exist 
where the cardinal principles of religion and 
the purest morality are not explained and in- 
culeated. The real teacher, like the mother, 
is not confined to the cultivation of the intel- 
lect alone, but has a mission to the moral sen- 
timents, to the heart, to the soul; to the social 
also as well as to the intellectual faculties. 
The teacher must regulate the passions, must 
guide and instruct the feelings. The world 
has suffered too much already from persons 
educated only in intellect. He who is only 
thus instructed, having neglected the moral 
feelings, may become an intellectual giant, but 
a moral pigmy; and he whose moral nature 
and passions are not instructed and guided, is 
the more to be dreaded in proportion as he has 
the sharper intellectual perceptions, for he is 
all the more fitted to “scatter firebrands, ar- 
rows, and death.” 

But what particular faculties does the teacher 
require? In the first place, the teacher should 
have a good constitution—should be healthy. 
Unfortunately, many teachers are not healthy, 
for those who have not an excellent supply of 
physical power are most apt to atlopt a mental 
pursuit, and as life is adjusted, close study, of 
all human pursuits, tends most to sap the 
foundations of health. But when the whole 
man is educated, in the body as well as in the 
brain, the teacher may be as healthy as any 
other person. The teacher, then, should have 
a plenty of warm blood, an ample endowment 
of the vital temperament, to produce good-na- 
ture and an easy, mellow, pliable spirit. There 
should be enough of the motive or bilious 
temperament to give endurance and power. 
There should be a high order of the mental 
temperament, to give clearness of thought, 
vigor of judgment, promptness of mental ac- 
tion, and susceptibility. In short, the teacher 
should have a first-class temperamental organ- 
ization, high-toned and strong. 

In mental development there should be 
enough of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
to give courage and energy, and enough of 
Firmness and Self-Esteem to command the re- 
spect of every pupil. There should be courage 
enough to make the roughest boy feel that his 
master is present. 
harsh measures, or of fierceness and force. 
We simply want the teacher to possess the 
power, and to impress those inclined to be 


rude and stubborn that the teacher could, if | 


necessary, subdue them without much effort. 
Let the spirit of might in the pupil feel that 
the teacher has more might, and that is all that 
is necessary. It need not be brandished or 
shown up. 

The teacher should have a good intellect. 
It is fatal to the teacher’s success if the pupil 
can think faster than the teacher. The teacher 
should have good reasoning as well as good 
perceptive power; and there is no man who 
needs a better memory than the teacher, so 
that he can carry his knowledge constantly in 
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mind, ready for use whenever required. Noth- 
ing gives pupils a higher appreciation of the 
teacher than his appearing to know every- 
thing; and there is nothing like prompt an- 
swers on the part of the teacher to inspire this 
idea. 

There should be a strong endowment of the 
faculty called Human Nature, in a teacher, to 
enable him to read the minds and dispositions 
of the pupils at a glance. There is nothing 
like knowing whom we have to deal with, in 
order to secure respect and influence. 

The teacher should also have large Benevo- 
lence, so that discipline and intelligence may 
be exercised with kindness. 

Authority or governing power is necessary. 
This arises from a good degree of Self-Esteem 
and Firmness, which give steadfastness and 
dignity; and these should be backed up by 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which 
give courage and executiveness. These quali- 
ties impress the pupil in such a way as to in- 
duce obedience without a contest. 

The teacher should have a good degree of 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness, so as to seem 
to know something that has not been told, and 
to keep in reserve penalties and pains that 
have neither been threatened nor shadowed 
forth. We think it is not well for the teacher 
to lay down laws and penalties. The penal- 
ties, especially, should be kept back, so that 
the pupil shall never know what kind of an- 
noyance, or pain, or privation will follow an 
act of insubordination. 

The social nature must be large in the teach- 
er, so as to enable him to feel a natural, draw- 
ing attachment and affection for the pupils un- 
der his care. We can instruct those we love a 
thousand times better than those we do not 
love. Besides, we feel an interest in those we 
love, and awaken in them a corresponding 
love for us; and when this magnetic connec- 
tion between teacher and pupil is-established, 
government, instruction, reception, and obedi- 
ence come as a matter of course. There may 
be exceptions, but they are few and far between. 

The teacher should havea simple style. The 
Great Teacher in his parables made everything 
plain and simple to his disciples, and so far as 
the teacher can imitate the Great Model, in 
gentleness, kindness, patience, clearness of 


thought, and elevation of purpose, the greater 
will be the success. He who can enlist the 
moral and religious nature of the young, can 
employ and control all the other powers d- 
vantageously. 


> <P>. oe  - 


Stupy or THE Brs_e.—Looking at the Bible 
merely as a historical fact; as a power in the 
world, which has influenced the opinions, and 
directed the life, and quickened the hearts of 
millions; which has been inspiration to the 
greatest minds of the race; which has lifted 
up nations from barbarism; which has beer 
the spring of that philanthropy which is the 
boast of our civilization ; and which is now the 
professed guide of three hundred millions of 
our fellow-men ; surely these facts, apart from 
any consideration of its Divine origin, of its 
claims to be a revelation from God, demand for 
it a respectful attention and diligent study. 
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TRAVEL AND TRAVELERS. 
BEAR AND FORBEAR. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


PEopPLE travel as differently as they live. 
Can not every one number among his friends 
those who make hard work of life, and again 
those who enjoy it, and turn it into pleasure, 
and extract every ray of sunshine out of its 
prosaic atmosphere? Just so it is in travel- 
ing. Your sour-tempered, cross-grained old mis- 
anthrope rolls himself in his overcoat, pulls bis 
hat down over his eyebrows, unfolds his news- 
paper, and woe to anybody short of a regularly 
badged conductor who shall attempt to inter- 
rupt him; while the fair-faced woman behind 
him enjoys every step of the journey, takes in 
the lovely bits of woodland, and water-view, 
and nestling villages, and steep glens, that lie 
along the iron track like so many living pictures 
—reads the countenances of those around her, 
with a never-flagging interest in the great 


physiognomic volume, and treasures up every | 


incident of the journey for future thought and 
discussion. Who do you suppose gets the 
most money’s worth for their ticket, old Cross- 
grain, or his neighbor? 

Sometimes we think there ought to be a reg- 
ular Act of the Legislature to protect the 
rights and redress the wrongs of our traveling 
community. Is it right for huge, stalwart men 
to occupy all the seats in the ladies’ cabin of 
ferry-boats, while delicate women and fra- 
gile little girls stand? Is it right for them to 
crowd ‘round the red-hot stoves of waiting- 


rooms, while women stand back by doors and 


windows and shiver in murderous draughts? 
Or, again: is it right for women to pile up 


bandboxes and bundles on the seats beside | 


them, while weary mechanics and toil-worn 
business men fill the aisles of railroad cars, 
preferring one extra degree of weariness to the 
bold undertaking of claiming their own rights? 

The truth is, that American women are too 


apt to presume on the many delicate courtesies | 
awarded them by the opposite sex, and de- | 
mand as a right what is but a mere matter of | 


option. It is not that we do not kno better; 
the trouble is, we so seldom stop to think / I 


have no better right to a gentleman’s seat in | 


an omnibus than I have to the five-dollar bills 
in his pocket, or the piano in his parlor; why, 


then, should I look at him as if he were an es- | are not canonized after ten years of duty! 


caped convict, because he does not offer it to | 


me the moment [ enter an already over-crowd- 
ed vehicle ? Little courtesies make life very 
sweet, but no woman should lose her tem- 
per because they are occasionally withheld. 
Another interesting and not altogether un- 
profitable study in traveling, is dress. Your 
practiced traveler wears something dark in 
color, serviceable in material, and, above all, 
something that will wash and won’t spot. But 
the woman to whom a journey is a rare occur- 
rence, likes to wear her “best things,” lace 
bonnets, vivid shawls, and things appropriate 
only to a drawing-room! She looks with 
rather a pitying eye on the plainer guise of 








those around her; but by the time her skirts 


1 


have been well trodden on by hurtying pas- | 


sengers, her bonnet squeezed out of shape by 
the basket of the enterprising female behind 
her, and her shaw] neatly touched with widen- 
ing circles of grease from newly-oiled brakes, 
she views matters from quite a different stand- 
point ! 

After all, experience is the teacher from 
whom we learn most! 

Here is the most fitting place for us to lift 
up our voice against an atrocious habit we have 
as a nation—that of reading in railroad cars, 
with the vehicles jumping and jerking and 


| swaying from side to side, and the printed 


words dancing about the page, with our over- 
worked and over-strained eyes in reckless pur- 
suit. Take it as an average, every third per- 
son is armed with a book, or still worse (on 
account of bad type and obscure print), a 
newspaper. Just take note of them, and then 
afterward reckon up the number of eye-glasses 
and spectacles in the car. “ Put two and two 
together,” and at the end of ten years you may 
safely double the number! But what is to be 
done? It’s none of your business, nor mine, 
decides the indulgent Public, if a man chooses 
to ruin his eyesight ! 

“T can always judge of people’s intellectual 
caliber,” says a would-be student of human na- 
ture, “ by the books they read in traveling.” 

Now, this is where our conceited friend is 
entirely mistaken. We happen to know that 
one of the Men of the Age—a giant in intel- 
lect, a chieftain in the world’s battles—laugh- 
ingly declares that he never travels without 


| one of Eugene Sue’s or Victor Hugo’s novels, 


by way of companion. “One’s mind can not 
always be on the tension,” he says. And we 


| know poets, philosophers, and scientific men 


who generally travel with “ paper-covered liter- 
ature” in their coat-pockets! Perhaps this is not 


| strictly according to the theory of consistency, 


but who ever knew a man who was wholly 
consistent? 

“Bear and forbear” is perhaps the best 
motto that could be inscribed over the door- 


| ways of steamboat saloons and cars; for surely 


there is nowhere so great an occasion for 
Christian charity and uncomplaining good 
temper as here. We only wonder that con- 
ductors, ticket-agents, and official employees 


Just consider the perpetually-recurring trials 
of their daily life! Remember the fat man 
who has always put his ticket away safely, “ he 


| don’t just remember where,” and expects the 
| conductor to stand patiently ten minutes, while 


he rummages the depths of his pockets and 
tnrns his portmonnaie inside out! Remember 
the old lady who keeps you waiting while she 
wants to know just how far itis to Snailstown, 
and whether twenty-five cents isn’t rather too 
high for her ticket, and when the Company 
expect to reduce their rates, and whether you 
are acquainted with Giles Hornby, who used 
to be a ticket-agent on this road, twenty years 
ago, when her John used to travel a good deal 





on it?” Think of the sharp-visaged old maid 
who is indignant because you decline to take 
her torn bills and jagged “currency.” Think 
of the helpless people who have to be helped, 
and the ignorant who have to be instructed, 
and the behindhand who have to be hurried 
up, and the indignant who are to be reasoned 
with, and the foolish questions which are to be 
answered, not according to their folly! Think 
of all these things, we say, and then bless the 
lucky fate that made you a merchant, or a gro- 
cer, or a banker, or a rag-picker—anything but 
a conductor or a railroad agent ! 

“Bear and forbear!’ We do not mean you 
are to allow yourself to be crowded out of 
your seat by the encroaching elbows of your 
neighbor, nor to sit patiently by while some 
silly mamma’s darling baby drags wet candy 
over your broadcloth, or wipes orange-juiced 
fingers on your wife’s dun-colored dress! 
That would be a little too much for human na- 
ture to endure without remonstrance. We 
simply mean, try and regulate your conduct in 
some degree according to the Golden Rule. If 
children are noisy and disturb the even cur- 
rent of your thoughts, remember the time when 
you were a child yourself; if the old gentle- 
man in the corner snores too loudly, think of 
ew own white-haired old father at home, and 

e charitable! We have seen venomous glances 
directed at the mother of a crying babe in the 
cars—aye, and from soft eyes, too, that could 
beam with gentle womanly light—that fairly 
made us indignant; as if the poor, nervous lit- 
tle woman was in any degree to blame—as if 
she were not already sufficiently worn out and 
fretted, without bemg made to feel that ‘she 
was obnoxious to all her fellow-travelers! 

Not many months ago, the sleep of various 
“ first-class travelers” in a night boat was sadly 
broken by the wailing and crying of a young in- 
fant, who, like Rachel of old,“ refused to be com- 
forted,”’ and kept its father walking up and 
down the saloon floor with it all night long. 
Our readers may very easily imagine the only 
half-suppressed complaints and comments of 
the other passengers, who found that sleep was 
a luxury to be wooed in vain. At re one 
of the state-room doors opened, and a choleric 
gentleman thrust forth his head and surveyed 
the dimly-lighted cabin where the tired-out 
father was vainly endeavoring to quiet the 
restless little one. 

“T should like to know, sir,” said the indig- 
nant traveler, “where that child’s mother is, 
and why she is not here, taking care of it, so 
as to give other people a clfance to sleep? 
This noise is perfectly intolerable !” 

The poor, pale father paused an instant in 
his efforts to still the little wailer, and answered 
quietly, “Do you wish to know where this 
child’s mother is, sir? Well, I will tell you. 
She is lying in her coffin, in the baggage-room, 
at this instant.” 

There was no word more of complaint, but 
a silence fell upon all who had been most 
ready to find fault. The gentleman who had 
asked the question went back to his state-room, 
dressed himself, and came out once more. 

“Give me the child,” he said, “I will take 
care of it while you lie down and try to get a 
little rest.” And all that night the little crea- 
ture had volunteer nurses enough for ten ba- 
bies ! 

Should we be as ready to criticise cur fellow- 
creatures, if we could always know all the cir- 
cumstances? There is a deep moral in this 
little incident, told by a gentleman who was 
himself present—a moral that should teach us 
all to “ bear and forbear” more than we do. 
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VISITING THE SICE. 


To visit the sick is a Christian duty ; and to 
learn how to make these visits pleasant and 
profitable to the sick, is another. Will you, 
kind friends, allow one who struggled with dis- 
ease upon a couch of pain, while days length- 
ened into weeks, the weeks to months, and 
even these to years—will you allow such a one» 
for the sake of her suffering friends, to offer a 
few suggestions on this subject ? 

It is a hard thing when the young heart is 
glowing with bright hopes for the future, when 
fancy is painting its most beautiful pictures for 
the young eyes to gaze upon, to be suddenly 
stricken down, to see all your bright hopes and 
plans, all your beautiful fancy pictures, lying 
in ruins at your feet. It isa hard thing atany 
time or age to be laid aside from life’s busy 
work, to feel that the world can get along just 
as well without you, to be shut away from 
even a ray of God's blessed sunshine, to have 
the poor body racked with pain, but worst of 
all to know that long years may come and 
go ere health can return or death 
relieve. Such chastening does “for a time 
seem grievous,” but through the loving-kind- 
ness of a merciful God, it can “ bring forth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that 
are exercised thereby.” 

But aside from the unavoidable suffering 
from disease, inconsiderateness and thought- 
lessness in a sick room have been the cause of 
much more. How often has the relating of an 
exciting piece of news in the presence of a sick 
person undone entirely a physician’s work of 
months! My dear friends, before you start on 
your errands of mercy to the sick, think of 
what you are going to say. Do not enter the 
house all out of breath and tell of a fearful 
railroad accident or horrible murder. Do not 
start back and utter an exclamation of surprise 
if the sick one seems nearer the “shining 
shore” than when you last saw her. Do not 
turn to an attendant at the bed-side and ask 
all manner of questions as to how she came te 
be worse, etc. Itis not pleasant to hear our 
own sufferings rehearsed. 

But above all things else, do not beg to goin 
a sick-room, and then with a woe-begone ex- 
pression and a little snuffling stand and 
“look” at the invalid as though she were on 
exhibition. This is very provoking as well as 
ludicrous in the extreme. If you can not com- 
mand your feelings, you will do but little good 
in the sick.room. A cheerful smile in sickness 
is often stronger proof of sympathy than tears. 
Avoid the other extreme. Do not talk and 
laugh loudly, and say to the patient,“ Why, 
how much better you look! you must be 
nearly well! You look nearly as well as you 
ever did,” fancying that this is the kind of 
cheerfulness a sick person needs. You can not 
deceive us. We sick ones learn to be physiog- 
nomists and clairvoyants, and the desired re- 
sult is never obtained by telling us what we 
know is false, and what we know that you 
know to be false. You can not make us be- 
lieve that we are well when we are sick, and 


come to 
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all efforts at such aeception annoy us. And 
when you struggle with your feelings, striving 
for our sakes to bear with you calm, hopeful 
faces, though your hearts are anxious and sad, 
when for our sakes your voices are gentle and 
cheerful, though your souls are burdened, you 
do not deceive us even then. We are not un- 
mindful of your noble sacrifice, we appreciate 
the delicacy of your feeling, we respect you for 
your bravery and strength, we love you for 
your love and sympathy, proven to us in such 
a tender manner. We do not want those near 
who try to make us think that we are better 
or worse than we really are; that our sickness 
is all imaginary, or that death will soon end it; 
but we do want the pure, tender, delicate sym- 
pathy that a calm, hopeful, loving spirit al- 
ways brings us. We want the soothing, bless- 
ed influence around us that needs not words 
to give us strength and patience, and if words 
are spoken, the tuneful voice that calls a bless- 
ing from our hearts. 

But we have wandered, and will renew sug- 
When you leave the sick-room for 
fear that “ talking may disturb the invalid,” do 
not sit down in an adjoining room, from which 
every word can be distinctly heard, and talk 
steadily for the next two hours ; and when you 
go to “ watch” through the night, please do not 
take a friend with you for company, and after 
satisfying yourself that the sick one is sleeping 
because her eyes are closed, commence “ whis- 
pering,” till warming with your subject, which 
is usually the invalid herself, you reach a pitch 
about half-way between the buzzing of a swarm 
of bees and the screech of a steam-engine, and 
then in the morning tell her friends that she 
has rested “ very comfortably through the 
night.” A long train of sick-room experiences 
comes thronging into my mind as I write, 
many of them very painful even now, others 
assuming only a ludicrous aspect. A few of 
these incidents, without exaggeration, shall be 
committed to paper, with the prayer and hope 
that they may spare some poor sick friend 
somewhere from a like experience. 


gestions. 


Many people seem to have the idea that a 
person to become very sick must necessarily 
lose all his senses, especially that of hearing. 
Just think how entertaining such a conver- 
sation as the following, to one lying helpless, 
without even the power to say “ Stop /” 

“Do you think she'll ever get well ?” 

“Ono! I shouldn't be surprised at aJl if she 
didn't live till morning.” 

“Do you know what the doctor thinks or 
her?” 

Well, he didn’t say much, but then any one 
could tell plain enough that he didn’t have 
much hopes of her.” 

“ How do you suppose her mother will stand 
jt? It ll almost kill her, won't it ?” 

“It'll be a terrible blow. Won’t you just 
look and see if she’s warm ?” 

A pinch of the ear, and a not very tender 
rub of a hand across the face, brings the com- 
forting exclamation, “Cold! I shouldn’t won- 
der if she never knew anything again !” 
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But death does not come this time, and weary 
days and nights pass by, till at last the day ot 
triumph arrives, when the bed for a few mo- 
ments is exchanged for the arm-chair ; and with 
this day of victory a kind-hearted but very in- 
considerate old lady arrives too, to “cheer us 
up and help wait upon us.” Her words of 
cheer commence in this way. “ Well, poor 
child, you've been sick a long time, haven’t you? 
Your folks must be all clear worn out by this 
time!” Ah! what a thrust that was. Do not 
all invalids feel that the cross hardest to be 
borne in sickness is the knowledge that other 
hearts must ache for them; that other hands 
must grow weary in caring for them; that pre- 
cious lives may be shortened by the effort to 
lengthen theirs. 

“Do you know how much the doctor charges 
a visit?” is the next inquiry, closing with the 
remark, “ doctors’ visits count up in the bill 
dreadfully !” 

Oh, we had almost forgotten about the care, 
the anxiety, the expense, and our heart was 
full of hope—the blessed hope of being well 
again, and of repaying, if possible, all that had 
been done for us. But back it all comes, and 
the poor weak nerves can hardly bear the 
shock. We were not strong enough to reason 
then, and the thoughts born of these few words 
fever the brain, till all thought is lost in delir- 
jum, and days and nights pass ere conscious- 
ness returns. Then over the same road again 
we have to go, from the terrible prostration, up, 
up slowly to the day of victory once more. 

What do you think our friend said the next 
time we saw her. To our great astonishment 
she asked, “ Do you really think you'll be in- 
sane? I heard that the doctor told some one, 
that he didn’t know but you might be.” 

We do beg of you never to go to the sick 
and tell them what people are saying of 
them. No one can suffer from disease any 
great length of time without calling forth re- 
marks not pleasant to hear, from those who 
have experienced but little bodily pain, and 
were cowards when they did, who have not 
mind enough to suffer mentally, nor heart 
enough to have a spark of pure sympathy for 
those who can, and who are strangers entirely 
to that quality which “ suffereth long and is 
kind ;” and if you hear one who has long been 
an invalid called “ fidgety,” “ melancholy,” 
“ disappointed,” “insane,” or “lazy,” do not 
think it a kindness to tell the victim. 

Those who visit the sick for the purpose of 
religious conversation and prayer, often from 
pure motives of giving comfort and doing 
good, sometimes make sad mistakes. Let not 
those who visit the sick for this purpose 
consider it a solemn duty to say all that 
they had intended to say, even though those 
who should be their listeners are almost ut- 
terly unable from pain and weakness to at- 
tend to a word that is said. Never shall we 
forget a severe ordeal through which we pass- 
ed one hot summer afternoon, during the fierce 
burning of three blisters, the pain of which was 
even yet surpassed by that which they were 
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intended to cure. A chilly presence in the 
room caused us to look up, and just inside the 
door stood a man with whom we had but lit- 
tle acquaintance, but whose missionary spirit 
had prompted him to pay us a visit. After a 
few words with another in the room, he sud- 
denly turned and asked, “ Are you a professor, 
miss?” We could not have been more start- 
led had he said, “ Have you a cow or a sheep 
to sell?’ so abrupt and business-like was his 
manner; and in spite of blisters, in-spite of 
pain, in spite of the solemn visage before us, 
we could not keep from smiling, while the 
wicked thought suggested itself, “ Ask him pro- 
fessor of what?” Question after question fol- 
lowed, then a long lecture upon the duty of 
bearing afflictions with patience and meekness, 
after which a very long prayer, the final exer- 
cise being the singing of two hymns. It was 
terrible then, and the recollection is terrible 
now, so we will turn to a more comforting 
scene for relief, and also to picture a Christian 
minister well fitted to offer consolation to the 
sick and dying. 

In imagination to-night we see his peaceful, 
sunny face and hear his gentle, soothing, con- 
siderate words. “I see you are suffering and 
very weak to-day, so we will not talk much. 
Remember there is One who careth for you 
always. He isa precious Comforter. Look up 
to Him! Grow strong in His strength! Love 
Him, trust Him, pray to Him! To His love 
and care I commend you. Good-bye.” 

We could remember these few words. They 
left no weariness with them, but taught us_ to 
look up more trustingly to the precious Com- 
forter, to lean more heavily upon His strong 
arm, to pray more earnestly that our afflictions 
might “ work out for us an exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” 

We do not forget the doctors, and will talk 
about them another time. HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


We condense from the Tribune the following 
interesting accounts of the last moments of 
this highly esteemed American author: The 
death of Mr. N. P. Willis, which took place on 
Sunday evening, January 21st, at his resi- 
dence, Idlewild, on the North River, although 
not an occasion of surprise to the circle of 
intimate friends who had watched the pro- 
gress of the chronic maladies against which he 
had so bravely fought for many years, will 
awaken a feeling of tender regret over a wide 
portion of our country which recognized the 
brilliant qualities of his mind, and the peculiar 
straits of character, that gave him such marked 
distinction as an American poet, a lively and 
sparkling essayist, and a popular journalist. 

Mr. Willis was born in Portland, Me., on the 
20th of January, 1807, and had just completed 
his sixtieth year. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Boston Latin School, and at 
Phillips Andover Academy, where he was pre- 
pared for Yale College, at which institution he 
graduated in 1827. During his residence in 
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New Haven he published a series of poems 
entitled “Scripture Sketches.” After leaving 
college, he wrote for the periodical press until 


1828, when he established the “ American | 
Monthly Magazine,” which was continued | 
about two years, after which he joined Mr. | 


George P. Morris in conducting the “ New 
York Mirror.” Soon after this he visited Europe, 
where he remained several years, writing for 
the press. While in England he married Miss 
Stace, an English lady. 
to America, and settled near Owego, in the 
State of New York, residing in a romantic 
spot which he named Glenmary. In 1839 he 
became one of the editors of a paper called the 
“ Corsair,” and again visited England, where he 
published “ Letters From Under a Bridge,” and 
a volume of poems. 
letter-press descriptions to Bartlett's “ Views of 


the Scenery of the United States and Canada.” | 


He returned to America in 1844 and joined his 
former associate, Mr. Morris, in the editorship of 
the “ Daily Evening Mirror.” The death of his 


wife, and his own failing health, induced him to | 
“make a third visit to Europe, where he soon 
after published a work under the title of | 


“ Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil.” He re- 


turned to New York in 1846, and married a | 


In 1887 he returned | 





He also contributed the | 
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PORTRAIT OF NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 


daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell, of New 
Bedford, who survives him. Soon after this, in 
connection with Mr. Morris, he established the 
“Home Journal,” which rapidly won a large 
share of the public favor, and has continued 
from that time to the present, a popular and 
almost unique organ of literature, society, 
fashionable life, and the needs of the day. The 
reputation of this favorite journal was due, in 
a great degree, to the assiduity, tact, and ver- 
satile literary powers of Mr. Willis. He was 
never weary of his task, never at a loss for 
suggestive themes, never wanting in skill of 
adaptation, in curious surprises of expression, 
or in flowing wealth of original illustration. 
His devotion to his editorial duties was like 
that of a fond mother to her pet child. The 
languor of disease seemed to produce no effect 
on the fertility of his pen. His mental energy 
triumphed over the weakness of his bodily 
frame, and the dashes of quaint humor and the 
utterance of dainty conceits which constantly 
enlivened the columns of his journal were 
often produced in the intervals of pain, or 
dictated amid the pangs of lingering illness. 
Even until within a few days of his death he 
would not consent to relinquish his grasp of 
the pen, maintaining the same persistent energy 
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which had kept him firm at his post through 
so many years of hopeless invalidism. 

No man caught with a quicker eye the fleet- 
ing aspects of social comedy, or reproduced 
their rainbow colors with a more dexterous 
touch. His poetry shows that he was not 
destitute of the deeper sentiment for the exer- 
cise of which he had little use in the airy 
sketches which charm alike by the frivolity of 
their tone and the piquancy of their diction- 
As we have not seldom had occasion to remark 
before, his lightest compositions often betrayed 
a subtile delicacy of discrimination, an acute 
perception of evanescent differences and simi- 
larities of relation, which, if applied to the dis- 
cussion of graver and more profound topics, 
would have given him the name of a masterin 
a sphere of intellect in which he has now 
scarcely the credit of an imperfect initiation. 


On Phosiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the haman body 
shoul guide as in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cadan is 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Hosea iv, 6, 


HEALTH AT HOME; 
OR, HYGIENE IN ITS PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RELATIONS. —No. III. 








BY JOHN H. GRISCOM, M.D. 





IF in the preceding numbers the subject has 
been clearly presented, the reader must be con- 
vinced that so important a means of sustaining 
life as breathing, should be most scrupulously 
guarded against the possibility of deterioration, 
or the inhalation of impurities of any kind or 
degree. We have seen that the very act of 
breathing itself not only deprives the air of a 
considerable portion of its vital properties, and 
thus unfits it for a second inhalation, but more- 
over puts in the place of the removed oxygen 
a certain amount of another gas, which is ab- 
solutely poisonous. Thus there are two sources 
of danger to the animal which breathes the 
same air more than once: first, the deficiency 
of oxygen, and second, the presence of car- 
bonic acid gas. The chyle of the food can not 
be thoroughly vitalized, or the blood thor- 
oughly purified, without the fullest action of 
all the oxygen that can b® inhaled with the 
purest atmosphere in the largest amount. 

And here let us stop to advert to a remark 
often uttered by people, viz., that the air is 
“too strong for them.” This expression does 
not convey any very definite idea, and is evi- 
dently derived from some erroneous view of 
the nature of the air. If by it, it is meant that 
the air is too pure, that it contains too much 
oxygen, then it is simply absurd, for in this 
particular all parts of the general atmosphere 
are precisely alike. The chemical constituents 
of the free atmosphere never vary. It is, how- 
ever, true, that what may be termed the me- 
chanical qualities of the atmosphere differ in 
different localities. It is well known that the 
air is the vehicle of some of the most deleteri- 








ous agencies, such as marsh miasms, which 
produce intermittent fever, also the miasm of 
yellow fever, cholera, and other virulent dis- 
eases. But these are influences entirely inde- 
pendent of the chemical composition of the air 
itself, which is such as to yield good, and good 
only, to those who inhale it in its purity. What 
is meant by “ too strong air,” therefore, proba- 
bly refers to such influences as too great abun- 
dance of aqueous vapor, emanations from the 
soil, from stagnant waters, etc., which are im- 
purities, and can not properly be regarded in 
any other light. 

The impurities here noticed are what may 
be called natural products, ¢. ¢., independent of 
any human agency. But the impurities result- 
ing from the use of the atmosphere by animals, 
and their concentration in our dwellings and 
cities, where the poisonous products are increas- 
ed many fold by their long retention and the ab- 
sence of ventilation, constitute causes of sick- 
ness more abundant and powerful than those 
derived from natural sources, owing to their 





greater intensity and the larger number of | 


persons exposed to them. 

Few are aware of the enormous amount and 
virulent character of the effete matters con- 
stantly eliminated from their own bodies, ot 
which the following calculations may serve to 
give some idea: 

“The average amount exhaled from the 
lungs and skin of a healthy adult of ordinary 
size, in twenty-four hours, is about forty ounces, 
and of this quantify, about ten dwt. (half an 
ounce) consists of animal matter.” 

From these data it is easy to calculate the 
amount of effete emanations from the bodies 
of any number of persons occupying one room, 
or one building; we have but to multiply the 
above amounts by the number of individuals, 
to convince ourselves of the highly deleterious 
nature of any atmosphere breathed by a num- 
ber of persons for a few successive hours, a 
fact which soon becomes apparent to the 
senses, as well as demonstrative upon the 
health. 

Take for example one of our public school 
buildings, in many of which not less than 
twelve hundred pupils are confined six hours 


a day, for five days in the week, and often a | 


large number several evenings in the week in 
addition. Assuming the amount eliminated 
from the lungs and bodies of the children to 
be equal to that above given for adults (which 
under their circumstances of exercise of bodies 
and lungs can not be very wide of the truth), 
there will every day be about one thousand 
(1,000) pounds of effete matter thrown out 
upon the air, and which, if there is no ventila- 
tion, must remain to poison their delicate tis- 
sues. In the course of a single week there 
will be produced the enormous amount of tio 
tons of these foul matters. And this is inde- 
pendent of the dust and dirt and moisture de- 
rived from other sources, or the gases from’ 
combustion of fuel, oil, and gas, or the emana- 
tions from the gutters, etc., of the streets, 
which, to a greater or less extent, find their 











way into the building. In such a school, with 
no other means of ventilation than the acci- 
dental one of the occasional opening of doors 
and windows, and their crevices when closed, 
it is not difficult to perceive that a large pro- 
portion of this foul and poisonous matter must 
be retained within the walls, to produce its 
injurious effects upon the blood of the children 
and teachers. 

But it is not the impurities thus eliminated 
in their primary state which alone poison the 
air. As before stated, a certain portion of 
these excretions, ten dwt., or about two per 
cent., is animal matter, that is, matter separa- 
ted directly from the animal tissues, and hav- 
ing an organized character, and which, though 
existing in the form of a vapor, is void of the 
diffusive property possessed by carbonic acid 
and other gases, floats about in the air, and be- 
comes attached to the clothing and persons of 
the inmates, or to the walls and furniture, and 
becomes decomposed and converted into a 
miasm or poison of an exceedingly offensive 
and deleterious character, productive of worse 
diseases than carbonic acid or the other more 
gaseous matters. Any one who enters a close 
room which has been occupied a few hours by 
a large number of people, even the most clean- 
ly, can not fail to perceive a peculiarly offensive 
odor, which the inmates themselves are uncon- 
scious of, because it commenced after their 
gathering together, and. has increased gradual- 
ly, allowing their senses to become accustomed, 
and hence insensible, to it. 

There is, however, very often produced a 
great sense of oppression, causing g copious 
breaking out of perspiration, requlaggg ee use 
of fans even in cold weather, and ctfiminating 
in headache, difficult breathing, and sometimes 
reaching to absolute exhaustion and swooning. 
All these result from the various causes we 
have noticed, viz.: the loss of oxygen, the 
presence of carbonic acid and watery vapor, 
preventing the proper decarbonization of the 
blood, while the disgusting odor is doubtless 
for the most part from the exuded animal mat- 
ter spoken of. 

But if the effects above noted, which are 
temporary, and may be recovered from by the 
removal of the offending circumstances, by the 
admission of fresh air to the apartment, or by 
the removal of the oppressed and fainting 
person to the open air—if these were all the 
evils of such unnatural circumstances we might 
be content to let these foul practices go on 
unchecked, for only those who choose to 
endure them would be the sufferers. But 
unhappily the evil does not end with a recoy- 
ery from a fainting fit, or with relief from 
oppression when the open air is gained. Im- 
pressions more durable and more serious are 
too often seen. In+these circumstances we 
find the actual causes of a large proportion of 
the protracted fevers, and other still more 
permanent diseases, which prevail in cities, 
and from which are derived much of their 
great mortality. 

The matters eliminated from animals during 
life are no less poisonous to others than those 
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from dead animals, in proportion to the quan- 
tity. Every one is aware of the disgusting and 
injurious character of decaying animal sub- 
stances, and how important it is that all dead 


bodies should be buried, or otherwise disposed | 


of, to avoid the effects upon the living of the 
putrefactive process. A dead animal, as a 
horse, weighing several hundred pounds, when 
undergoing decomposition, gives forth an enor- 
mous amount of solid, liquid, and gaseous 
material. The quantity given off by the living 
body is less, only because of the greater slow- 
ness of the changes during life, but their pois- 
onous character, and their effects upon others, 
are the same, varying only in extent and intens- 
ity. Hence comes much of the typhus, intermit- 
tent, and other fevers, the consumption, scrofula, 
choiera infantum, hydrocephalus, and many 
other disorders, both acute and chronic, which 
afflict mankind, especially in cities, where peo- 
ple and animals of all sorts are densely crowd- 
ed, where there is so much combustion of fuel 
and gas, where manufactories of all kinds add 
their taints to the air, and where artificial 
ventilation is so completely ignored and neg- 
lected. 

The decomposition of these excretions is 
greatly hastened by dampness, especially when 
combined with heat. It is for this reason that 
the occupants of cellars, and other apartments 
into which the sun’s beams never penetrate, 
obtain an odor of person by which they are 
easily detected ; a peculiar, disagreeable, musty 
smell pervades the clothing, and even the per- 
son, especially the hair, indicative of some 
damp, unventilated locality; and among such 
we may be sure to find pale, sallow faces, from 
unoxygenized blood, forms either emaciated 
by unvitalized food, or bloated from obstructed 
circulation; and when diseases prevail, they 
are of the low, prostrating, febrile, and disor- 
ganizing character; even trifling complaints 
produce in such places a mortality as great 
as more serious ones in drier, purer, and bet- 
ter ventilated localities and apartments. 


But it is not the indoor atmosphere alone 
that is affected by the respiration, excretions, 
and changes of structure of human and other 
animals; nor is the injurious influence of air 
thus depraved exerted solely upon the occu- 
pants of the household. In every large city, 
and in every village, the crowding together of 
human beings exerts a deleterious influence 
upon the general air. Even in different parts 
of a city, populated with different densities, 
this influence is observed, in proportionate 
degree, upon the health, longevity, and mor- 
tality of the respective inhabitants. To be 
convinced of this, we have to consider, in 
addition to the effete matter excreted by the 
bodies of the inhabitants, the increased amount 
of refuse animal and~vegetable substances 
which accompany an increased population. 

Thus, a family residing on a farm of twenty 
acres in the open country, have just as much 
air above and around them as five hundred or 
one thousand families living on twenty acres 
in the city of New York. But what a vast 





difference in the rapidity and extent with 
which the air of the two localities is used up 
in respiration, and in the amount of putres- 
cence discharged into the air from animal 
and vegetable decomposition, and from the 
emanations of the animal bodies, both brute and 
human, and how vast the difference in the 
facilities of ventilation! (The ratio of this dif- 
ference it would be impossible to calculate, but 
would be feebly expressed by a unit in the one 
case, and millions in the.other. Nor is this 
all. Independent of the magnified circum- 
stances of deterioration, there is in cities a 
corresponding obstruction to the natural means 
of aerial purification. Into a large portion of 


the dwellings in a city, the direct light and | 
heat of the sun never penetrate; and the 
winds, which are the great purifiers of the | 


air the world over, are deprived of a great 
portion of their sanitary power, being excluded 
by the high walls and the compactess of the 
buildings from freely visiting even the streets 
which traverse the inhabited space, while the 
interior of the houses are, in most cases, com- 
pletely closed against them. 
a 


EVILS OF THE SEWING-MACHINE. 


THE sewing-machine has proved itself a bless- 
ing to society in a thousand ways; but its use, 
like the use of everything else, can be made a 
source of much physical suffering to the opera- 
tor. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
furnishes some startling information with re- 
spect to the injurious results of constant work 
on this convenient instrument: 

“A French physician, M. Guib oe: * - 
young woman, whom he had kn, ... as the 
very picture of vigorous health, presented her- 
self at his office in such a condition of emacia- 
tion, and with such a change of countenance, 
that he was greatly shocked at her appearance. 
The _ oe which she gave was as fol- 
lows: For seven months, from morning till 
night, she had been working on a sewing-ma- 


chine known as the “American machine.” The | 


constant motion of the lower extremities in 
propelling it had produced such weakness that 
she was often compelled to suspend her work; 
and to the frequency of this effect and the fa- 
on resulting’ from it, she attributed the loss 
of strength and flesh from which she was suf- 
fering.’ During the past year, he goes on to 
say, he found in the hospital Saint-Louis three 
similar cases; and during the present year he 
had already found five in the same hospital. 
He also adds that within a month ‘two fe- 
males, entirely unknown to each other, and 
working in different shops, called upon him the 
same day, to consult him for similar symptoms. 
The first of these, a blonde, in the most vigor- 
ous health when she began to work at the ma- 
chine, in seven or eight months had become 
enfeebled, her general health had declined, and 
she had become the subject of a membraneous 
irritation which was daily increasing. She said, 
also, that many of the girls in the same estab- 
lishment were affected in the same way, by the 
same cause, “the continual movement of the 
lower limbs, the jar and the swaying of the 
body,” and that many of them had been so an- 
noyed as to be obliged frequently to suspend 
their work and leave the shop for a time. 
“The second of these two patients was a bru- 
nette, of entirely different temperament from 
the other. She had been obliged to give up 
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her place after working at the machine for a 
year, on account of the same symptoms. To 
the inquiry as to any local excitement produced 
by it, she answered in the affirmative. To 
translate her own words: ‘ Among 500 women 
who worked with me, there were at least 200 
who suffered as I did; so that the operatives 
were constantly changing, none of them bein 
able to stay long. It is a constant going an 
—s of women, who enter strong and well 
and who go out weak and emaciated.’”’ 


Ladies, do not drive the sewing-machine too 
hard. Moderate use proves it a blessing ; too 
frequent use will make it a curse, so far as 
health is concerned. 


—_———» eo 
DRINKING UNPROFITABLE. 


Ir has become a sort of popular, almost na- 
tional, faith, that it is not possible to be truly 
happy unless you drink. Among certain class- 
es—and they are by no means exclusively the 
lowest—drink is the beginning and end of ev- 
erything. The very name of liquor is held to 
be synonymous with enjoyment, and the dearer 
the liquor the more it is prized and coveted. 


' ‘Yet every man who is not a downright drunk- 


ard is well aware that the pleasures of drinking 
are, beyond a certain point, a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and asnare. I put it to any one who has 
stood half the night at a pewter bar, or sat half 
the night in a club-room, drinking, smoking, 
and bandying reckless talk, if the enjoyment 
of such an evening has been anything like that 
of a few quiet hours spent at homé with a book 
or a newspaper? The evil influence of tavern 
pleasures on the health is too obvious to be de- 
nied by any one, and the illusory nature of the 
pleasures themselves would be undeniable also, 
if the persons who indulge in them did not de- 
ceive themselves and put the truth out of sight. 
No one ever brought any good out of a drink- 
ing bout yet. It is a short, feverish spasm of 
animal enjoyment, which leaves nothing be- 
hind but moroseness, regret, bad temper, self- 
reproach, and headache. I should like to ask 
you, sir, if you say your prayers when you 
come home in that state? No—you don’t, 
You are ashamed to say them. You postpone 


| them until you have purged yourself—your 


mind and your lips—by more sober and ra- 


| tional behavior. Next night, when you pass the 
| hours quietly at home with a book or a friend, 


you feel that you have had real enjoyment, that 
the time has passed pleasantly, that you have 


| learned something, and that you have not in- 


jured your health. You are not ashamed to 
say your prayers, and you get up next morning 
with a clear head, a good appetite, and an in- 
creased faculty for work and the enjoyment of 
life.—AUl the Year Round. 

eo 


CHILDREN are impartial judges, and their in- 
tuitive judgment should often be heeded. A 
little girl in a neighboring city had heard of the 
fame of a popular preacher, and desired her 
mother to take her to hischurch. The mother 
gratified her request, and when the child was 
returning home, she looked up and said, 
“Mother, I don’t like the preaching of Mr. 
——~ * way pad pe not?” “ Because, moth- 
er, he speaks of just as if He was his cousin.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL EXCURSIONISTS. 


WE present herewith sketches of character, 
with portraits and biographies, of a few of the 
distinguished excursionists who were -invited 
to celebrate the opening of the Union Pacific 
Railroad to the one hundredth parallel of longi- 


tude in October last. We had intended to give | 


portraits and sketches of the gentlemen con- 


nected with the management of the Railway, | 
but we were unable to obtain the likenesses of | 


many of them. We shall, however, try to do 
so at another time, and must content ourselves 
at present with the following: 


HON. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WADE. 

This gentleman is not far from five feet ten inches in 
height, and his weight must be nearly 170 pounds. He 
is broad-shouldered, has a large chest, and is compactly 
built. The circumference of his brain 
is not so proportionally great as its 
length and height. The whole organ- 
ization is of good texture and quality. 
Observe the height from the ear to the 
top—it is immense. Firmness, giving 
decision and stability, Self-Esteem, 
giving dignity and self-reliance, are 
prominent traits in his character. Ap- 
probativeness is moderate, rendering 
him comparatively indifferent to the 
opinion of Mrs. Grundy. His integrity 
will not be questioned by those who 
know him, but his devotional feeling is 
not so strongly marked. He is decided- 
ly incredulous, requires positive proof 
before he will accept anything as true. 
His sympathies are strong and his af- 
fections are ardent. He has the most 
perfect control over all his impulses, 
and he will turn neither to the right 
nor to the left, for fear or favor. No 
amount of opposition, no amount of 
flattery, would turn him from a pur- 
pose. He may be likened to a rock, 
against which the waves of popular ap- 
plause or denunciation would vainly 
dash themselves in the effort to dis- 
lodge him. He would remain proof 
against the ebbing and flowing of the 
tides of opinion. He has too little 
Cautiousness to make him irresolute or 
timid, too little Secretiveness to make 
him cunning, and not enough Acquisi- 
tiveness to make him sordid ; while his 
appetite is so moderate that he is not 
much inclined to indulge in luxuries, as 
such, using only euch substances for 
food as are healthful and indispensable. 
His love for the beautiful and the fan- 
tifal are quite subordinate to his re- 
gard for the useful; indeed, such an 
organization as this may well be de- 
nominated utilitarian. He is a great 
observer, with decidedly large percep- 
tive faculties, and withal a good thinker. 
His language is sufficient to make hima 
clear and forcible though not a copious speaker. He 
should be very methodical, and prompt in keeping en- 
gagements, and especially desirous of being among the 
foremost. That is a striking face, a very prominent 
nose, a long, full upper lip, strong jaws, a prominent 
chin, high check bones, speaking, nay, flashing, dark 
brown eyes, which when animated are electrical. But 
the power of the man lies in his executiveness, resolu- 
tion, steadfastness, dignity, and force of character. It 
will appear in the following biographical sketch that this 
gentleman was thrown upon his own resources at an 
early age, that he has been the architect of his own for- 
tune, and as such is a fair representative of the great 
body of American citizens, 

Hon, Benjamin Franklin Wade, U. 8. Senator from 
Ohio, was born in Springfleld, Mass., October 27, 1809. 


| His father was a soldier in the revolutionary war. Being 


| timber. 


poor, his early education was obtained for the most part 
in the common schools during the winter, the summers 
of his youth being usually spent on a farm or in cutting 
In 1826 he began to study for the legal profes- 
sion, and in 1828 was admitted to the bar in Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, where he has ever since resided. In 1835 


| he was elected prosecuting attorney of that county, and 


| 
| 


| 
| 





in 1837 he was elected to the Senate of Ohio, to which 
body he was twice re-elected. In 1847 he was chosen by 
the Legislature presiding judge of the third judicial dis- 
trict of the State, and in 1851 he was elected a member 
of the U. 8. Senate, to which body he was again returned 
in 1857. In the Senate Mr. Wade has been prominent as 
a leader, first of the anti-slavery Whigs, and afterward of 
the Republicans. In 1852 he voted, with only five other 
senators, to repeal the fugitive slave law; he also spoke 
and voted against Mr. Douglas’ bill to abrogate the Mis- 
souri Compromise ; against the Lecompton Constitution 
for Kansas in 1858; against Mr. Slidell’s bill for appro- 
priating $30,000,000 for the acquisition of Cuba, and 


WADE. 


HON. BENJAMIN F. 
against all schemes of compromise between North and 
South propounded after Mr. Lincoln's election. The 
Homestead bill, making a free grant of 160 acres of pub- 
lic land to every actual settler, he advocated for years, 
and it was in his charge when it finally passed the Senate, 
in 1862. He has always voted on every measure for the 
protection of American industry; he supported the Agri- 
cultural College bill, as well as the Pacific Railroad bill. 
He also favored the discontinuance of West Point as a 
military academy, on the grouud that it is essentially 
aristocratic, anomalous, and impolitic. In the very out- 
break of the war, Mr. Wade advocated its vigorous pros- 
ecution by the Government. On the opening of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress he became chairman of the 
joint committee on the conduct of the war, appointed 
by the two Houses, and also took an active part in urging 
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the enactment of a law providing for the confiscation of 
all the property of leading rebels, and for emancipation 
of their slaves, He spoke and voted for the bill making 
Treasury notes a legal tender, for the bills abolishing 
slavery, and for the so-called black laws of the District 
of Columbia. As chairman of the Territorial Committee, 
he reported a bill, in 1862, abolishing slavery in all the 
territories of the Government, and prohibiting it in any 
that may hereafter be acquired. Mr. Wade has always 
insisted on the utmost economy being exercised in the 
public expenditures, and in holding officials to a strin- 
gent accountability. He is now one of the oldest, ablest, 
and most respected members of the United States Senate. 


HON. JOHN B. ALLEY. 


This is, perhaps, one of the clearest-minded men in 
Congress ; and yet it is not at all likely that he would be 
80 judged from his personal appearance. In manner he 
is plain, without formality or the least attempt at display. 
He simply seeks the truth, accepts the truth, and lives 
the trath. There is nothing about him of the light or 
trifling, nothing of pretension or ego- 
tism ; but the more he is known the 
more highly will he be appreciated. He 
is a most rigid economist. He saves 
his time and saves his means, wasting 
nothing. He sympathizes with those 
who suffcr, and would help them to help 
themselves; but he is no indiscrim- 
inate giver to indiscriminate appli- 
cants for favors. He has great natural 
shrewdness and sagacity in the dis- 
cernment of motives and character, 
knowing human nature through and 
through, and is the last man to be de- 
ceived or imposed upon. Judging from 
the portrait before us, one would infer 
that he was a quiet, easy, peaceful 
spirit, without much pluck or perseve- 
rance; but a more careful inspection 
reveals the fact, that he is one of the 
most resolute and determined spirits 
to be met with. Combativeness, Firm- 
ness, and Self-Esteem are very large. 
Cautiousness, Concentration, Secre- 
tiveness, and Intellect are also promi- 
nent. He is watchful, self-restrained, 
definite, practical. ‘The whole nature is 
warmed up by ardent affection, strong 
friendships, and love of home and coun- 
try. Observe the lips, how long, and 
how full! See how high the head is from 
the ear to the top! This we consider 
one of the most remarkable heads in the 
group. With a stronger body, with vi- 
tal powers unimpaired, he would be one 
of the most energetic and executive of 
men. It is such an organization that 
secures success in nearly everything it 
touches. 

Mr. Alley is a Representative in Con- 
gress from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. He was born in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, January 7, 1817. 
He received a common school educa- 
tion in his native town, and was ap- 
prenticed while quite young to the 
shoe-making business. His appren- 
ticeship expired when he was nineteen years of age. In 
the following year he entered largely into the shoe-manu- 
facturing business, and in 1847 he established himeelf in 
Boston as a hide and leather merchant, where he has 
been preeminently successful. He has taken a leading 
part in the politics of his town and State; was a member 
of the City Council of Lynn, and owes his present ad- 
vancement to genuine ability and sterling integrity. 


HON. BENJAMIN MARKLEY BOYER. 


This gentleman has a finely formed head on a delicate- 
ly constructed body, but the fiber is fine and tough, 
and the whole symmetrical and well proportioned. If 
he take time to rest and recuperate, if he live temper- 
ately and sleep plentifully, all the functions of body and 
brain will do their allotted work, and he continue in 
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working order, even to old age. His danger lies in too 
much mentality with too little vitality to sustain it. The 
most abstemious and temperate habits, with a careful 
avoidance of excesses, will be necessary to keep him in a 
healthy condition, This done, he will display rare tal- 
ents as a thinker, a scholar, an orator. He should be 
diligent in the pursuit of an object, faithful in the dis- 
charge of his studies, reliable in matters of honor and in- 
tegrity, respectful, kindly, dignified, and manly. Though 
witty and fond of fun, he will rarely lose sight of gentle- 
manly proprieties in the exhibition of his wit. Sarcastic 
hé may be, but not vindictive. He will be imaginative, 
poetical, with great love for that which is chaste, refined, 
tasteful, perfect. He is more affectionate than demonstra- 
tive, more resolute and executive than he appears, and has 
more policy and wisdom than many give him credit for. 
He is ambitious, aspiring, and will continue to rise. Our 
portrait of this gentleman is far from satisfactory to 
ourselves, though it is a fair copy of the photograph from 
which we engraved. 

Mr. Boyer is the Republican Representative elect from 
the Sixth Pennsylvania Congressional District. He was 
born in Montgomery County, Penn., January 22, 1822, 
and graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, in 1841. He then commenced to study law, 
and subsequently entered into the practice of that pro- 
fession. From 1848 to 1850 he held the important office 
of District Attorney for Montgomery County, Penn., 
and was subsequently elected Representative from 
his native State to the Thirty-ninth Congress. Mr. 
Boyer has been eminently successful in the practice of 
his profession. His Congressional career has also been a 
marked success, and his constituents have shown their 
appreciation of his talent and energy by re-electing him 
to the Fortieth Congress. 


HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON. 


This is a scholarly temperament, an open, free, and 
flexible nature. In stature he is tall and well propor- 
tioned. The body is ample for its purposes, but is well 
subordinated by the mind. He lives in his brain, as it 
were, rather than in the body, and all the animal nature 
is subject to the higher nature. Though incredulous, 
even of the “‘ doubting Thomas” sort, his mind is open 
to impressions, free from bigotry and superstition, and 
like the plate of the photographer when held in right re- 
lation to the light, takes a clear and truthful impression. 
Those features indicate a cultured and sprightly mind. 
Look at the ample forehead, notice the oratorical eye, the 
emphatic and almost aggressive nose, the long upper lip, 
the prominent chin, and the length, breadth, dignity, and 
expressiveness of the whole. There is ability to under- 
stand science and philosophy here. Mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and other natural sciences would simply be di- 
versions to such a mind. He would readily comprehend 
and as readily apply them. He will shine in statesman- 
ship, in oratory, and in general scholarship ; but his 
right sphere is in teaching the teachers, in directing 
minds to the development of ideas and principles. He 
could excel in authorship, and ought to produce both 
prose and poetry, to be read, “not for a day, but for all 
time.” He is something of a Seneca and a Cicero com- 
bined, thongh he may not realize it. He is emphatically 
a man with ten talents, the right use of which will be 
required of him. His Benevolence is specially large, his 
social feelings not less conspicuous, while Combative- 
ness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem are prominent. Vener- 
ation, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness are but moder- 
ately developed. He scarcely appreciates the true value 
of property, regards doing right and doing good cardinal 
principles. But he has no feelings of deference toward 
those whose claims for superiority are not based on per- 
sonal worth. In estimating another, the question with 
him would be, what has he done? not, who was his 
grandfather or his grandmother?’ We predict a hopeful 
fature for this gentleman. 

Mr. Patterson, Senator from New Hampshire, was 
born in Henniker, Merrimack County, New Hampshire, 
July 2, 1523. His education was completed at Dartmouth 
College, from which institution he graduated in 1848. 
Four years subsequently he returned to the same college, 
where he filled the position of tutor fora year or two. 
In 1854 he was appointed Professor of Mathematics, 
which post he held until 1859, when he was transferred to 








the chair of Professor of Astronomy and Meteorology, in 
the same college. This professorship he occupied until 
1865. From 1858 to 1861 he was school-commissioner for 
Grafton County, and at the same time was Secretary of 
the Board of Education for the State. In 1862 he served 
in the State Legislature, and was afterward elected a 
Representative from New Hampshire to the Thirty-ninth 
Congress. He has served on the Committees on Expend- 
iture in the Treasury Department; on the District of 
Columbia; on Foreign Affairs, etc. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed a Regent of the Smithsonian Institute, serving 
in that capacity until December, 1865. Mr. Patterson is 
a Republican, and one of the new members of the United 
States Senate. He has gained his present position solely 
by his own unaided efforts; having from eighteen years 
upward worked his own way, and secured for himself a 
thorough education and his present success. 


HON. JOHN H. FARQUHAR. 


This portrait represents a most amiable gentleman. 
What can I do for you? or what can we together do to 
best serve the public good ’ would be the first questions 
with him. Seeing these traits conspicuously manifested, 
he would be first sought to serve. His own personal 
ends would be altogether secondary; and he would 
sacrifice more through a desire to do good, to confer 
favors, to improve the condition of his State and nation 
than the majority of men. In intellect, he is clear, prac- 
tical, scientific; in morals, honest, hopeful, philan- 
thropic. Socially, he is friendly, affectionate, and his 
love of home combined makes him truly patriotic. His 
executiveness is fairly indicated, but he is no belligerent 
from choice, and will only fight on the defensive ; not as 
an aggressor—nor for pay orfame. As a judge, he would 
seek the golden mean between extremes, and see to it 
that justice modified by mercy be done unto all. He is 
no blind bigot, no worshiper of ideas or of men, but is at 
once a kindly, cautious, consistent Christian gentleman. 
If not a genius, he is amply stocked with strong practical 
common sense; and if not a shrewd, cunning, selfish 
politician, he is a concilatory, broad, liberal, comprehen- 
sive statesman. 

Mr. Farquhar, Representative in Congress from In- 
diana, was born in Frederick County, Md., December 20, 
1818, and at fourteen years of age removed with his 
father’s family to Indiana. In 1837 he removed to 
Brookville, where he has since resided. From 1837 to 
1840 he was employed by the State of Indiana as civil 
engineer. He then commenced the study of law, and 
has practiced his profession since 1843. In 1852 he was 
appointed secretary of the Indiana Senate, and chief 
clerk of the State House of Representatives. In 1852 he 
was a candidate for Congress, but was defeated by Jim 
Lane (of subsequent Kansas notoriety). In 1861 he was 
commissioned as captain in the Nineteenth United 
States Infantry, in which capacity he served until August, 
1864, when he was elected a representative from his 


adopted State to the Thirty-ninth Congress. In politics, 
Mr. Farquhar is a Republican. 
HON. R. B. HAYES. * 


Mr. Hayes is a good-sized, well-formed man. He is 
between the extremes of large and small, or lean and 
stout. He is every way well made, has a handsome head 
on a rather handsome body, and a face which would 
introduce him favorably anywhere. His complexion is 
light, skin florid, temperament composed of the vital- 
motive and mental in almost equal proportions. He is 
neither too fast nor too slow, excitable or sluggish, but 
he is at once sufficiently energetic, original, comprehen- 
sive, dignified, and resolute. He is more profound than 
showy, and has more application than versatility. He 
will finish what he begins, and make thorough work. 
He has a hopeful, happy, loving nature; is eminently 
social, fond of home and all that belongs thereto; indeed, 
when surrounded by wife, children, and friends he is as 
happy as a king on his throne, and as hospitable to all 
as he is thoughtful and considerate. But to be more 
specific. This gentleman is comparatively young in 
years, and younger in spirit. Thongh he has already 
accomplished much, he has by no means reached the 
climax of his fame. He is a rising young statesman, 
and, if spared, will, in the course of a few years, be found 
in the front ranks of the best minds in the nation. We 
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base our prediction on the following points: First, he 
has a capital constitution, both inherited and acquired, 
with temperate habits. Secondly, a large and well- 
formed brain, with a cultivated mind; with strong in- 
tegrity, honor, generosity, hopefulness, sociability, and 
ambition, and all well guided by practical good sense, 
At present he may seem to lack fire and enthusiasm, but 
age and experience will give him point and emphasis. 
Mark us! this gentleman will not disappoint the best ex- 
pectations of the most hopeful. 

Mr. Hayes represents the Second Ohio Congressional 
District in Congress. He was born in Delaware, Ohio, 
October 6, 1822, and graduated from Kenyon College in 
the same State. He afterward studied at and graduated 
from the Law School at Cambridge, and adopted law as 
his profession. From 1808 to 1861 he was City Solicitor 
of Cincinnati. Then he became Major, and afterward 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers, 
doing good service with that regiment . In 1862 he was 
promoted to the position of Colonel of the same regiment, 
and afterward Brigadier-General. In 1864 he was elected 
to the Thirty-ninth Congress from the Second Ohio Con- 
gressional District, and was re-elected to the Fortieth 
Congress in 1866. Mr. Hayes is a Republican in political 
sentiment. 

HON. RALPH P. BUCKLAND. 


This is a quiet, modest, unassuming character, one 
that would as well become a white cravat and the robes 
asthesword orthescepter. That is a very high, long, and 
weill-proportioned head. It is comparatively narrow be- 
tween the cars, indicating much kindness, forbearance, 
and meekness rather than a disposition to contend. He 
would settle his disputes by arbitration, by conciliatory 
measures, rather than by force or constraint. His char- 
acter centers in his intellect and moral sentiments. His 
proper sphere in life would be in the prosecution of 
peaceful measures rather than in conducting warlike 
operations ; in the broadest and highest philanthrophy, 
rather than in sectional selfishness. He would manifest 
a missionary spirit, seeking the good and the happiness 
of all mankind. That countenance indicates a cultivated 
mind. With large Language, and such an intellect, he 
would be at once a good thinker, a good speaker, and a 
good writer. He would exercise authority considerately, 
would command respect by being respectful and digni- 
fied, would be trusted because trusty, would be loved 
because loving. He is evidently his mother’s son; has 
taken on her spirit, and will be animated, elevated, and 
guided by the same. If called to be a soldier, he would 
fight for a principle which he believed right, but not for 
conquest or for fame. To be known, he would be hon- 
ored. He is intelligent, thoughtful, hopeful, trusting, 
kindly, loving; and living a temperate, circumspect life 
he must continue to rise in public favor and esteem. 

Mr. Buckland is the Republican Representative from 
the Ninth Congressional District of Ohio. He was born 
at Leyden, Mass., January 20, 1812, and in the following 
year was taken with his parents to Ohio. He received 
his early education at Talmadge Academy, and subse- 
quently at Kenyon College, Ohio, In 1837, after having 
studied for the law, he was admitted to the bar, and 
commenced the practice of his profession at Tremont, 
Ohio, where he still resides. In 1855 he was elected rep- 
resentative to the State Senate, and served for four 
years. In the fall of 1361 he entered the army as Colonel 
of the Seventy-second Ohio Infantry, and commanded a 
brigade at the battle of Shiloh, and at the siege of 
Vicksburg, under General Sherman. In November, 1862, 
he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General. 
During the year 1864 he was placed in command of the 
District of Memphis, and during his absence in the field 
he was elected to Congress. He was re-elected in 1866 
as representative to the Fortieth Congress. After the 
close of the war he was breveted Major-General. 

HON. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 

A peculiarly-shaped brain on a substantial body, with 
a good physical constitution. The whole make-up indi- 
cates great endurance, activity, toughness, flexibility, 
and long life. He evidently comes from a hardy stock, a 
vigorous and long-lived family. Notice the breadth be- 
tween the ears; see how largely the development of the 
propelling powers; see how prominent the perceptive 





faculties ; how pointed, how expressive, and how empha- 
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tic the features ; how quick to observe and how penetra- 
ting and far reaching such a mind must be! How full 
of facts, statistics, and practical knowledge! How little 
of the abstract, and how muck of the exact! That isa 
literary and scientific cast of brain. How such a mind 
would revel in the investigation of physical phenomena ! 
It isa hungry mind, hungering and thirsting for informa- 
tion. It is unbelieving, doubting, yet asking, soliciting 
for “ light, light, more light.” Individuality, Eventuality, 
Causality, Comparison, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness are large, or very large. Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
4 Combativeness, and Destructiveness impart energy and 
force to bis character, and keep him constantly at work. 
More Cautiousness, more hopefulness, with something 
more of love for repose, more faith and humility, would 
incline him to take life more calmly and quietly. His 
tendency is to overdo, to wear out, and prematnrely ex- 
haust himself. That is the head of a practical economist. 
He would acquire property and enjoy it. Would neither 
waste anything nor indulge in mere luxuries. In all his 
purchases for whatever purpose, utility would be the first 
consideration. Whatever other fault he may be charged 
with, it will not be that of prodigality, either with his 
own or the funds of others. As a writer, he will be 
clear, terse, and vigorous ; as a speaker, pointed, definite, 
emphatic. Do what he may, go where he may, he will 
gain knowledge, facts, figures, history, science, and use 
it, too. In his pursuit or line of investigation, what he 
does not know can scarcely be found in books. His so- 
cial nature is strongly marked, and he is more affection- 
ate than would be generally supposed. 

Mr. Lawrence is the Representative in Congress from 
the Fourth Ohio Congressional District. He was born at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, June 26, 1819. His youth was 
alternately employed in agricultural pursuits on his 
father’s farm, with the benefits of a common school edu- 
cation in the winter, and in mechanical operations. In 
the fall of 1836, after spending the summer in his native 
village in a merchant's office as clerk, he entered Franklin 
College, Ohio, from which institution he graduated in 
September, 1838; subsequently he received the degree of 
M.A. In the same year he commenced the study of law 
at McConnelsville, Ohio, teaching school to defray ex- 
penses, and in March, 1840, he graduated from the Law 
Department of Cincinnati College. He then returned to 
McConnelsville, where he soon obtained an extensive 
legal practice, and took a prominent part in politics, fa- 
voring the election of Gen. Harrison to the Presidency. 
He was admitted to the bar at Zanesville, Ohio, Nov., 
1840. During the session of the Ohio Legislature 1840-41, 
Mr. Lawrence acted as reporter for the Ohio State 
Journal, and correspondent for the Zanesville Repub- 
lican and McConnelsville Whig Standard. Shortly after- 
ward he effected a law partnership with the Hon. B. 
Stanton, at Bellefontaine, Ohio, which continued for 
three years, and where he has since resided, enjoying an 
extensive and lucrative practice. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Bankrupts, and in 1845 was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney for Logan County. From 
1845 to 1847 he was editor and proprietor of the Logan 
Gazette, when he was elected representative for Logan 
and Hardin counties in the State Legislature. In 1849 
he was elected a member of the Senate for Logan, Union, 
Marion, and Hardin counties, and served during the ses- 
sions of 1849-50 and 1850-51. In March, 1851, he was 
elected reporter for the Supreme Court of Ohio, and 
compiled the 20th Vol. of Ohio Reports. In 1853 he was 
again elected Senator for the term 1854-55. As a member 
of the House and Senate he was the chairman of several 
important committees: on the Judiciary; on Railroads ; 
on the Penitentiary; on Public Printing; and was a 
member of the Committee on Finance and State Libra- 
ry. At the session of 1846-47 Mr. Lawrence introduced 
the bill to quiet land titles, which has been of vast 
importance to the real-estate interest, and is now known 
as “Lawrence's Law.” At the session of 1850-51 he 

made a report in favor of establishing a Reform School 
for the correction of juvenile offenders, instead of 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, a measure since 
adopted ; and he has always taken deep interest in any- 
thing pertaining to the education and welfare of the chil- 
dren of the common schools of his State. Mr. Lawrence 
is'the author of the Ohio Free Banking Law, which is 
admitted to be the best State system ever devised, simi- 
lar in some respects to the existing National Banking 
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Law. In 1856 he was elected a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas and District Court, having jurisdiction in 
twenty-one counties ; was re-elected in 1861, but resigned 
in 1864, when he was elected a representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ohio to Congress. He 
has since been re-elected to the Fortieth Congress. In 
Congress he is a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; and the legislation of Congress attests the labor 
he has performed. He has participated largely in nearly 
ali the important debates. In politics he is an earnest 
Republican. 

During his eight years’ judgeship, Mr. Lawrence’s de- 
cisions have been published in the Boston Law Reporter, 
the Western Law Monthly, of which he was one of the 
editors, and in the Cincinnati Weekly Law Gazette. 
In 1862 he was appointed, by Governor Todd, Colonel of 
the S4th Regt. Ohio Infantry Vols., mustered into the 
service for three months, and served with his regiment 
mainly under Gen. B. F. Kelley at Cumberland and New 
Creek. On the 9th of September, 1863, President Lincoln 
conferred upon him the unsolicited commission of Judge 
of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Florida, which honor, however, he declined 
to accept. Mr. Lawrence has been engaged for some 
time in the preparation of a work on the Ohio Civil Code, 
and an elementary treatise on the “‘ Laws of Interest and 
Usury.” 

HON. 


MARTIN WELKER. 


Our artist has not been so fortunate in giving the true 
expression to this portrait as with most of the others, 
The original has a much more amiable and quiet look 
than our engraving. In this there is an expression of 
disquiet and of resistance if not of acrimony, which is far 
from true of the gentleman himself. Our description is 
based on personal inspection, and will therefore differ 
somewhat from the portrait. 

Mr. Welker has a large brain (compared with his 
body, it would be classed with the very large), and 
it is admirably bafinced. His head is high, long, and 
broad ; the intellect is capacious, and well sustained by 
those organs which give energy, and by a temperament 
of great activity. It is of the mental-motive type, witha 
little infusion of the -vital. He will be clear, compre- 
hensive, and correct. He will be honest, honorable, 
high-minded, and all his aims will be in the direction of 
progress and improvement. There is economy and 
generosity combined, with devotion, hope, and caution. 
He has imitation and originality, intuition and reason. 


There is love for both the useful and the beautiful—for | 


art, mechanism, science, literature, history, and phi- 
losophy. He could do something in almost any calling, 
would do well as a teacher, a preacher, a lawyer, or a 
legislator. He has a warm, social nature, and will com- 
mand respect and make friends go where he may. 

Mr. Welker, Representative for the Fourteenth Ohio 
Congressional District, was born in Knox County, Ohio, 
April 25th, 1819. His father was an early settler of that 
State and resided on a farm, where young Welker re- 
mained until fourteen years of age, going toa subscription 
school (for there were then no district schools in Ohio) in 
winter, a distance of three miles, where he learned read- 
ing, writing, and the lower branches of arithmetic. He 
then went as clerk in a store, where he remained for 
some four years, studying the higher branches of educa- 
tion in the mean time, so that. at eighteen years of age, he 
entered a lawyer's office, and was considered a good 
scholar in the English branches. At twenty-one he was 


admitted to the bar, and commenced life’s contest as a | 


lawyer, without one dollar in the world, and somewhat 
in debt for his board. Having studied law longer 
than the time required by the statute of his State, 
he had time to improve his general education. He 
remained in practice until 1851, when he was elected 
District Judge of the Sixth District in Ohio, and served 
for a term of five years. Being a Whig in politics, and 
the district largely Democratic, he lost a re-election 
by some eighty votes. In the fall of 1857 he was 
elected Lientenant-Governor of his State at the same 
time Chief-Justice Chase was re-elected Governor. He 
served one term, and declined a re-election. Aft the 
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out. He was then appointed Judge-Advocate-General of 
the State, and served until the expiration of the term of 
Governor Dennison. In 1862, he was appointed Assist- 
ant-Adjutant-General of the State, and was the State 
Superintendent of the Draft in that year. While on that 
duty he was nominated for Congress in his district, but 
was defeated by a majority of only thirty-six votes, for the 
reason that he could not leave his business to canvass 
his district. In 1864 he was again nominated, and 
elected by a large majority. He was renominated by 
acclamation, and re-elected at the late election to the 
Fortieth Congress. In politics he was always an old 
line Whig; went with the Republican. and Union party, 
and is nowa Republican. Since leaving the bench he 
has been in active practice of the law at Wooster, where 
he now resides. 

It will be seen from this sketch, that Mr. Welker has 
** paddled his own canoe,” and what he has accomplished 
has been through his own efforts. A little incident in 
his history will illustrate what can be accomplished by a 
determined purpose. 

While clerk in a store, he was called to the county- 
seat of his State as a witness before the grand jury. He 
had to remain there several days. At that time he had 
never seen a court or a live judge. Judge Dean, who 
now resides in Wooster, Ohio, was then upon the 
bench, and Welker thought him the greatest man he had 
ever seen. His ambition was aroused, and he said to a 
boy who was along with him, “I will be a judge too.” 
But his boy-friend only .aughed at his ambitious sally. 
From that time he determined to be a judge, and he 
never lost sight of that object. Twenty years afterward 
he was elected judge of the same district over Judge 
Dean, who was his competitor in the contest; and he 
snbsequently held court in the same court-house, and 
occupied the same chair occupied by Judge Dean when 
he first sawhim. His boy-friend went to the court-house 
at the first term to remind him of his youthful declaration 
made twenty years before. 

The life of Mr. Welker shows how our “* Western 
men” have to fight their own way through the world, 
and with what great disadvantages they have to contend ; 
and nothing can better illustrate the indomitable energy 
and perseverance of the man than the little incident 
which we have recorded. 

‘ 


HON. SYDENHAM E. ANCONA. 


This is literally a man of iron. He comes from an iron 
country, and has lived among ironmen. Strength, force, 
and self-reliance characterize this gentleman. He would 
be ready, prompt, and resolute, all his forces being avail- 
able in any emergency. He is sufficiently worldly to 
appreciate the good things of life, to enjoy its luxuries, 
its realities, and its fancies. He is without love for dis- 
play, or regard for mere appearances. He comes to his 
own conclusions, forms his own opinions, and quietly 
enjoys them. If you think as he thinks, all right; if you 


| differ with him in opinion, it is all the same to him. He 


would argue the point for your information, and correct 
you for your good ; not that it will in any way affect his 
own happiness or tend to change his course. Love of 
liberty, sense of independence, disregard for popular 
applause, and a spirit at once confident and determined 
to succeed, animates him. He will defend the right, his 
honor, his property, and his life. If a farmer, he would 
have the best stock ; if a business man, it would be in a 
wholesale line; if a navigator, he would command a 
large ship; and as a statesman, he must come up and 
take a prominent place. 

Mr. Ancona is the Republican Representative from the 
Eighth Pennsylvania Congressional District, and was 
born in Warwick, Lancaster County, Penn., November 
20, 1824. He afterward removed to Berks County, and 
was for several years connected with the Reading Rail- 
way Company. In 1860 he was elected Representative to 


the Thirty-seventh Congress, from Pennsylvania, where 


he served in the committees on the Militia and Mannufac- 
tures. In 1862 he was re-elected to the Thirty-eighth 


| Congress, serving on the same committees. In 1864 he 


breaking out of the rebellion he was appointed a Major | 


on the staff of Gen. Cox, now Governor of Ohio, and 
served out the time for which his troops had been called 


was again elected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, and 
served on the Committee on Military Affairs. Mr. An- 
cona was one of the representatives designated by the 
House to attend the funeral of General Scott. He is now 
a member of the Fortieth Congress. 
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MY TRIP TO OMAHA. 

A great railroad excursion, perhaps the grandest ever 
inaugurated, was that given by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, in celebrating the completion of that road 
from Omaha, Nebraska Territory, westward to the one 
hundredth meridian of longitude, between the 15th and 
Wth of October, 1866. The invited guests numbered be- 
tween two and three hundred, embracing distinguished 
gentlemen, members of Congress and others, from Wash- 
ington, leading capitalists from New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and other cities, by whom $40,000,000 of capital 
is said to have been represented ; also clergymen, editors, 
artists, physicians, lawyers, actors, engineers, miners, 
explorers, and others, with a galaxy of beautiful ladies, 
and the Editor of the Pureno.oeicaL JourNnaAL. In- 
deed, nearly all classes of American society and indus- 
try were represented. We also had a live English lord, 
French counts and princes, with a sprinkling of both 
aristocracy and democracy, sandwiched with Africans 
and red Indians. The Railroad Company and the capi- 
talists furnished the wherewith to defray all expenses ; 
the statesmen made the speeches; the editors and 
reporters recorded and published the same; the artists 
took beautiful views of the scenery on river, prairie, and 
plain ; the engineers managed the trains and steamboats ; 
the actors rehearsed pieces, and represented characters 
ancient and modern; musicians, two brass bands, and 
ever so many vocalists, discoursed ‘“‘ sweet music, morn- 
ing, noon, and night ;"’ soldiers and patriots attended to 
the guns (every man went well armed); explorers and 
hunters went out on hunting expeditions and brought 
back game; clergymen each performed their func- 
tions, sanctifying the enterprise ; the lawyers had nothing 
to do; physicians were at a discount, while the phrenol- 
ogist examined the heads of the excursionists, the 
Africans, and Indians, delineating their characters, point- 
ing out their faults, and giving them, of course, some 
excellent advice. 

We may be pardoned for naming only a few of the 
chief actors in this grand affair, conceived and put into 
operation by Mr. Thomas C. Durant, the able manager 
of the road, seconded and assisted by the Board of Di- 
rectors, which included Messrs. Cook, of Iowa; Dillon, 
of New York; Lambard, of Boston; Duff, of Massachu- 
setts; Sherman, of Ohio; Dodge, of Iowa; Seymour, of 
New York ; Frost, of Omaha ; General Simpson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Curtis, of lowa; and White, of Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Hoxie managed the steamboats, Messrs. Bunk- 
er and Gessner had charge of the special trains, while Mr. 
Carbutt, of Chicago, assisted by Mr. Hien, took the 
pictures. Mr. George Francis Train was, as usual on all 
occasions, omnipresent, assisting in all departments of 
the grand entertainment. It will be conceded by all that 
this gentleman possesses one of the most fertile and ver- 
satile characters to be met with, and that his presence is 
ever welcome by all who are fond of fun, and enjoy the 
lively, the grave, and the gay. It is our intention togive 
a phrenological analysis, with portrait of this gentleman, 
at another time. Revs. Dr. Tuttle, of New York, and 
Wiswell, of Wilmington, Delaware, will be kindly re- 
membered by all the party. We give on another page 
portraits of some of the honorable guests of our party. 

The New Jersey Central Railroad placed at our dis- 
posal their splendid palace sleeping cars, elegant as a 
Fifth Avenue drawing-room, and the train started from 
the depot in Jersey City at eight o'clock, evening, on the 
15th. Our route was over the Pennsylvania Central, via 
Harrisburg, arriving at Altoona the next morning, where 
we breakfasted. Ascending the Alleghanies on a beauti- 
ful October morning, the most vivid imagination can 
scarcely conceive the beauties and grandeurs of that 
magnificent panorama, and the pleasurable experiences 
of one and all. With a clear track, other trains every- 
where giving us the right of way, we soon reached 
Pittsburg, where the same train passed on to the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago roads, arriving in the 
latter city on the morning of the 17th, without change of 
cars. Stopping for the night at the Tremont Hotel, where 
a grand reception was given our party, a new train of 
the most elegant cars in America, manufactured by the 
Brothers Pullman, was placed upon the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy road, and we were soon landed on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Breakfasting at Quincy, 
we crossed the river, and took a special train on the St. 


Joseph and Hannibal Railroad to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Here two splendid steamers, the ** Denver” and the ** Col- 
orado,”’ fired up, and illuminated, with bands of music, 
cannon, and flags, with a splendid display of fireworks, 
received the party, and proceeded up the Missouri River 
to Omaha. The first Sabbath was spent on the river, 
where the aforesaid clergymen, properly assisted, 
preached appropriate sermons, conducting religious ser- 
vices with all the sacredness of church or cathedral. 
Passing up this river, our party were kept in a somewhat 
excited state of mind by the new and strange sights 
everywhere visible. There were millions of wild fowl— 
such as geese, swan, ducks, etc., sometimes within gun- 
shot, but usually at a safer distance, nevertheless 
most tempting to the sportsmen, who could not refrain 
from trying their rifles even at long range. Wealso met 
tribes of Indians, Saca, Foxes, and Iowas, at the towns 
on the river at which we stopped, with whora we con- 
versed and trafficked to some extent. On reaching 
Omaha, we were met by the Governor of Nebraska, the 
Mayor, Town Council of Omaha, and other dignitaries, 
who, with horses and carriages, transported us through 
the streets of that enterprising city, now said to number 
eight thousand souls. The State Legislature sits here, 
and the government buildings of Nebraska are located in 
this city, said to be the geographical center of the 
United States; and more than one member of Congress 
seriously proposes removing the National Capital to this 
locality. After visiting, feasting, and resting a day and 
a night in Omaha, we took a train of new cars on the 
U. P. R.R., with provisions, cooks, kitchen, and all the 
hotel accommodations attached, and proceeded across 
magnificent prairies to the new town of Columbus, more 
than a hundred miles west of the Missouri River, where 
we arrived in the evening. Here more than a hundred 
beantiful snow-white tents were pitched to accommodate 
us, with splendid camp-fires burning in front of each, 
with a grand stand in the center, with Drummond lights 
illuminating the whole, and with the Stars and Stripes 
floating above, giving a sense of secuygjty and a feeling of 
home to all, even in that far Western wild. 

A party of pioneers had preceded the excursionists and 
had arranged all things for their comfort. After a boun- 
tiful supper, the party visited an Indian camp near by, 
where had assembled large numbers of genuine Pawnee 
Indians, with their horses, squaws, and pappooses, armed 
and painted, some half naked, others in the most hideous 
conceivable costumes. The squaws, with an instrument 
something like a tambourine, kept up a strange sort of 
music, while the braves, with tomahawks and feathers, 
gave us their grand war dances around a great fire. 
This was one of the most interesting and exciting epi- 
sodes during the entire excursion—civilization was visit- 
ing the savage in his native wilds. Some time before 
midnight our party returned to their tents, where, on 
prairie grass, under buffalo robes, blankets, etc., all 
retired to rest, save the sentinels, whose business it was 
to keep watch and to warn. But imagine our conster- 
nation, especially of the ladies, when, two or three hours 
later, between midnight and morning, the whole body of 
noble braves, in other words, wild red-skins, came rush- 
ing throngh our camping-ground on horseback, with such 
unearthly yells as to terrify all. Of course every man 
grasped his gun, resolving to defend his scalp to the last. 
But the Indians had no malicious intent. ‘They were 
simply led on by a party of excited “ Elkhorns,” from 
Chicago, who practiced this wickedness on our innocent 
cautiousness. Here the phrenologist had a splendid field 
for the application of his science. Nor did modesty or fear 
prevent him from mixing familiarly with the Indians. He 
examined the heads, faces, bodies, and even the teeth, of 
the natives, and such splendid forms afforded him the 
greatesttreat. He saw magnificent heads un magnificent 
bodies among the old patriarchs which he can never for- 
get. He went soJdar as to go into their tents, ride their 
horses, and make himself perfectly at home among them. 
He owns, however, to parting with what small change he 
took with him, and for no other equivalent than “ dankee- 
dankee,” (Thank you.) The Indians are great beggars ; 
anticipating this, the Railroad Company generously 
procured in New York several thousand dollars’ worth of 
presents, which the ladies of the party, assisted “by 
the gentlemen, were permitted to distribute to them. 


The next day they ve us a splendid exhibition 
of a battle scene or sham fight on horseback on the 
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open postetes which was witnessed from the cars 
and other eligible points. After this display we pushed 
on to the end of the road. Did we say the end? Indeed, it 
was not so easy to reach the end, for they were then build- 
ing at the rate of between twoand three miles a day, one 
party following the engineers throwing up a 7oa b 
another throwing down the ties, another throwing on the 
rails, another sp pe pee down at this rapid rate, all of 
which was a sight to be seen in this wild buffalo country. 

It is on this plain, in the valley of the Platte—a plain 
seven hundred miles long and many miles wide—where 
have been seen droves of buffalo millions in number, ex- 
tending in an unbroken body over one hundred and 
twenty miles in length, together with antelope, prairie- 
chickens, partridges, quails, prairie-dogs, etc.,which with 
Indians inhabit it. But railways and permanent settle- 
ments disperse the former occupants, and claim the soil 
for civliization. 

On returning, we stopped an hour at own, where 
the grounds are occupied for miles around, in a sort of 
settlement or village through which the road passes, by 
prairie-dogs, which are in appearance more like an opos- 
sum or woodchuck than the common dog. rie-dogs, 
rattlesnakes, and owls are said to inhabit the same hut 
or burrow. Our sportsmen, firing from the windows of 
the car, killed several prairie d Mr. Ancona, M. C., 
had one dressed and cooked. e taste of its flesh was 
something like that of a pig, coon, or opossum. Mr. 
Painter, of the Philadelphia Jnquérer, killed a large rat- 
tlesnake at the mouth of a prairie-dog’s hole. 

Coming down from the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
on our return, we came over a stretch of road eighty 
miles without a curve, at the rate of a mile a minute. 
After this. we had a splendid sight of a prairie on fire, ex- 
tending for many miles on our lar Returning to 
Omaha, we found lodgings at the “Herndon House,” 
which is the * Tremont” of that city, where we were en- 
tertained by the ¢léte of the town with a grand ball, in 
which citizens and excursionists vied with each other in 
making all welcome and happy. It was a delightful oc- 
casion. In the ee we crossed the ferry to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, soon to be connected with Omaha by a 
bridge, where we breakfasted, paying our respects to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomer, of * American costume” fame, who 
reside here, and to Mrs. Bachelor, one of our former em- 
ployees, when our company took a long line of stages 

or a day’s journey across a portion of Iowa, to intersect 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, then Deing rap- 
idly laid, to terminate at Council Bluffs, putting Chicago 
in direct communication, by way of the Union Pacifle 
Railroad, with the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
coast. Another day's ride by rail, which was the second 
Sabbath, brought us to Clinton, on the Mississippi River. 
Our train passed on to the iron bridge which spans the 
river here, where dinner was being prepared Sor the 
guests on the train. Previous to this, religious services 
were held in the two large saloon cars, by the different 
clergymen ; and with the aid of musical instruments at- 
tached to the cars, and choirs of singers, the services 
were appropriately rendered, in the one by the Rey, Dr. 
Tuttle, of St. Luke's Church, New York, Episcopalian, 
and in the other by the Rev. Mr. Wiswell, of Wilmington, 
Del., Presbyterian. Is it irreverend to say that on this 
occasion divine services were rendered at the rate of forty 
milesan hour? And why not on the railroad as well as on 
steamboat, on river, lake, or sea. We pushed on, pass- 
ing through Iowa, one of the grandest States in the Union, 
and reac’ Chicago, where eight thousand houses were 
built last year. Here we found propellers ready to take 
us ont into the lake to visit the tunnel, one of the lions 
of Chicago ; after which we found a long line of carriages, 
sufficient to give comfortable seats to all our party, wait- 
ing to take us through the streets to the elevators, public 
buildings, monuments, etc., thence to the Opera House, 
to be met and welcomed by the Mayor of the city, anda 
band of music, where speeches were made by our Con- 

sional companions, with reeponses by the Mayor, 
President of the Board of Trade, and other prominent 
men. In the evening another grand ball at the Tremont 
was given. Mr. Train spoke from the balcony of the 
hotel to a few thousand people, who had assembled for 
the purpose of listening to this rattling orator. In the 
morning we took a special train, provided by Mr. Le 
Grand Lockwood and the officers of the Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, for the East. We passed over that excel- 
lent road, véa Sandusky and Cleveland, to Buffalo. 
Thence by way of Niagara Falls, on the New York Cen- 
tral, to Albany. Thence on the steamer “St. John,” 
down the Hudson to New York, with new and agreeable 
surprises every hour, from beginning to end—a _— 
ney of nearly three thousand miles, over many lines 
of railroad, through several States, across rivers, and 
with less friction than one would supposé possible. 
It was indeed a great treat as well as a grand play-spell 
to all concerned. Ic gave us, of the East, a slight view 
of the Great West, opening up for settlement millions of 
acres of rich land yet untouched, and in a measure anni- 
hilating distance. 

The Government give to the U, P. R.R. Company 
twelve thousand acres of land for each mile of road the 
build, and in cash, from sixteen to thirty thousand dol- 
lars a mile, depending on whether it be on the plain or 
in the mountains. 

Did space permit, we should describe more at length 
the operations of this and other railway companies now 
pushing westward from the Atlantic, and eastward from 
the Pacific. They will shortly meet and connect, and 
within four years we are promised direct commanication 
by rail between Eastport, in Maine, and San Francisco, 
in California—an overland line across America—from the 


| Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ! Who can comprehend the 
effects on civilization of this great enterprise ? 
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«Ie I might give « short hint to aw impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let bim proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.""—De Foe, 
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FLOGGING. 





OsEpIENcE to rightfully constituted 
authority is the basis of civilization, 
and it is imperative on all. A violation 
of the natural laws is followed by a 
penalty. If we carelessly fall over a pre- 
cipice, the law of gravity prevails, and 
bruises, broken bones, or death is the 
penalty. So, if we put our naked hands 
into fire, we get burned in accordance 
with the laws of heat. If we knowingly 
violate a moral law, be it that of the 
sentiment of justice, kindness, or godli- 
ness, we must suffer the punishment 
which those sentiments inflict. One can 
not escape from himself. A conscious- 
ness of wrong, be it injustice, selfishness, 
violence, or a trifling with sacred sub- 
jects, must be atoned for, sooner or later. 
So of the appetite; if we dissipate, we 
suffer. So of the affections; if we com- 
mit social excesses, or go to extremes 
by over-indulgence of whatever name or 
nature, we will be punished. Justice, 
mercy, obedience, and godliness are 
exacted alike from all. As it is with the 
natural, spiritual, and religious laws, so 
it is intended to be with the civil laws. 
Obedience to them is incumbent alike on 
all. But the laws of nature and of God 
are unalterable. Civil laws, manners, 
customs, modes of government, and of 
worship may be altered, revised, or re- 
pealed. Natural laws are God-made; 
civil laws are man-made. And each 
nation, state, or community may estab- 
lish such laws and regulations as they 
please—the majority governing. The 
objects of civil government are indi- 
vidual protection, enjoyment, improve- 
ment, and the administration of justice. 
The question arises, How may we best 
perfectly attain these ends? Man is per- 








verted. He is selfish, dishonest, cruel, 
wicked. His children “ take after him.” 
Waywardness is one of the earliest man- 
ifestations of the child. He may be 
very “innocent;” he is certainly very 
selfish, and clamorous for all he sees, 
even for the moon. The moral senti- 
ments— Benevolence, Veneration, Spir- 
ituality, etc—are developed later in 
life, certainly not in babyhood. Nor do 
those higher organs come into full nat- 
ural action till the period of puberty. 
In childhood, he lives chiefly under the 
influence of the propensities, and the 
perceptives. Grace is both a gift and 
a matter of growth. The child is not 
yet self-regulating. His parents, guard-. 
ians, or teachers must guide, guard, 
direct, and train him. If they be wise 
and good; if they be thoroughly self- 
possessed and capable, they can manage 
the “little folks” through their superior 
wisdom, superior kindness, and authority 
—and that, too, without resorting to vio- 
lence. If one say he can not control or 
subdue a child, “ he simply confesses his 
unfitness for the duties of government 
devolving upon parent or teacher. Such 
persons resort at once to force, and appeal 
to fear, to cautiousness instead of con- 
scientiousness, reason, honor, or affection. 
The abuse or misinterpretation of Solo- 
mon’s saying, “spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” has brought more personal 
degradation and suffering on mankind 
than can ever be described. Bad Jews 
and bad Christians alike shield their 
inhuman acts behind this ancient author- 
ity. If “a little knowledge be a dan- 
gerous thing” in any case, it is so here; 
and we have often regretted that Solo- 
mon did not, in the same connection, 
charge parents not to flog their children 
in anger, nor in public. Those who flog 
the most, have themselves a violent 
temper, and do their flogging in the 
spirit of retaliation. It is through a 
love of power, through Destruetiveness 
and Combativeness unmixed with Benev- 
olence, and a moderate intellect with 
very little self-government, that most 
whipping is done. Young physicians 
deal out more poisonous drugs in a given 
number of cases than older physicians. 
Young parents and young school-teach- 
ers flog more frequently and more severe- 
ly than older teachers. Older parents, 
physicians, and teachers are themselves 








more considerate, wiser, and self-regula- 
ting. <A brutal driver or overseer will 
“thrash” and abuse a horse or servant, 
while a kindly, intelligent, self-regulating 
man would direct and control the same 
without ever resorting to violence. 
When a heartless human fiend is seen 
clubbing and goading a poor, helpless 
dumb animal, all good men cry out 
against the act. These same bad men, 
having the legal right to flog, may 
vent their spite on children, maiming 
them for life, and thus reverse Solomon’s 
precept; they use the rod and spoil the 
child, ¢.¢., ruin him by degrading him, 
whipping all feeling of true manliness 
out of him, and leaving him, not subdued, 
but a mean, sneaking, whipped dog who, 
if he have enough courage left, would 
wish himself unborn. Do not tell us 
that. goodness or Christianity can be 
whipped into anybody. Children take 
after their parents, inheriting a tendency 
to the same infirmities of body and mind. 
And this fact ought to make parents both 
considerate and merciful. Are parents 
wicked, ill-tempered, dissipated, godless 
creatures? Are their children likely to 
be natural-born saints? And is the 
grace of God to be whipped into them ? 
Compare the children born and educated 
at the Five Points, Mackerelville, St. 
Giles’, or in Garry-Owen, with those 
born under more favorable circumstances, 
and say if there is no difference. Then 
extend your observations, and learn what 
sort of treatment answers best in the 
government of any class, be they high 
or low. Go into the insane asylums, to- 
day, and ask their superintendents what 
was the effect of leaving off the strait- 
jacket, the chain, and confinement in total 
darkness. They will answer, that the most 
humane treatment answers every way the 
best. So it is in our prisons—kindness 
always begets kindness, cruelty always 
begets revenge. But do you not approve 
of the exercise of rightful authority? 
Yes, even that backed up by the guns; 
and we would put down a rebellion in 
ourselves, in the family, or in the nation 
by kindness if we can, by force if we 
must. We would have the law obeyed. 
A parent must govern, direct, educate, 
and “train up his child in the way he 
should go.” But he himself must also 
both govern and go in that same way. 
How few, how very few do it! and yet 
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how prone parents are to complain that 
their children are ungovernable. We 
take the ground, that the parents are 
responsible for their children—yea, for 
their dispositions, even for their way- 
wardness, their ungovernableness, or 
their imbecility. God’s laws are right. 

We conclude our statement by quot- 
ing the following from the Boston Medi- 
eal and Surgical Journal, on the subject 
of flogging girls: 


“Corporal punishment, the most degrad- 
ing and least justifiable of all forms of correct- 
ive discipline, bad enough as it is when admin- 
istered to boys, is utterly revolting and abomi- 
nable when applied to girls. One might have 
supposed that the common judgment of man- 
kind had forever consigned it to the tomb 
of past ignorance and brutality as an clement 
in our systems of education, had not the occur- 
rence of last summer, in the neighboring city of 
our oldest University, made it too painfully 
apparent that reform was needed in this respect 
where we should have least suspected it. Much 
as that occurrence is to be deplored, however, 
and disgraceful as it was to all the parties 
directly or indirectly connected with it, we are 
not sorry that it happened just as it did, in a 
locality which made it especially conspicuous. 
It has led to such indignant protest from men 
whose voices are most likely to be heard the 
farthest, that the public exposure thus given to 
the transaction must have great weight in 
doing away forever in this part of the country 
with the whole system of which it is a part. 
We do not suppose for a moment that such 
occurrences are common, and it is libelous on 
our New England character and our school 
system generally to quote the case in question 
as evidence of prevailing feeling or prevailing 
custom here. Still, it shows that neither public 
opinion nor statutory provision had settled the 
question beyond appeal, and that there was 
constant danger that the ungoverned temper of 
a passionate teacher might at any time revive 
a custom which never could be characterized 
by any other name than brutal. 

“ All friends of education here must rejoice in 
the popular verdict of the recent election at 
Cambridge which has set the seal of universal 
condemnation on the occurrence to which we 
have alluded. Its power must be felt far beyond 
the immediate locality where it took place. 
Some of the most eminent men connected with 
the University have made their influence felt in 
this movement, and a gentleman of the medical 
profession, Dr. Morrill Wyman, has spoken 
seasonable words at a public meeting before the 
election, which must have had great effect upon 
his hearers. They were words of a wise, beney- 
olent man, and they forcibly present the whole 
subject in its true light. He regards it as a 
moralist and a physiologist. His remarks, as 
printed in the report before us, are so excellent 
that we can not refrain from giving our readers 
the following extract from them: 

“* Why should not girls be treated as boys ? 
Because girls are not boys. Every parent 
having children of both sexes knows that they 
have moral characteristics which at once distin- 
ruish them before they arrive at the school age. 

hey are weaker in body and more sensitive in 
feeling, and are more occupied with the impres- 
sion they make upon others long before they 
know its value. That delicate sense of pro- 
priety which distinguishes the woman has 
already its germs in the girl They seem to 
know instinctively that they can not rely upon 
physical strength, and as instinctively cling to 
others for support and protection. They are 








gentle, docile, confiding, and affectionate. They 
exhibit these gentler qualities at home and in 
school in a thousand ways ; they hasten to meet 
their teacher as she approaches in the morning ; 
they run by her side, they seize her hand, and 
evince their affection by kisses upon her cheek 
and roses upon herdesk. The skillful and faith- 
ful teacher takes advantage of these qualities, 
especially of their docility, and so molds them 
that corporal punishment is not only unneces- 
sary but it is cruelty. 

“ * Physiologically she is different, and to this 
I would most earnestly beg your attention. 
Her blood corpuscles are smaller, her nervous 
system is of a more delicate structure, her brain 
is lighter, and her muscles smaller; she is made 
for quickness and vivacity, but not for strength 
and endurance. The same reasons which pre- 
vent her from sharing the rougher games and 
plays of boys should protect her from suffering 
the harsher punishments of boys. She is more 
sensitive to internal emotions and external sen- 
sations; and I assert without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no physician can be safely trusted to 
advise for the preservation of health or its 
restoration who disregards even in the child the 
distinction of sex. The most eventful period 
of her physiological ‘life is spent in schools. 
During this period there is not unfrequently 
mental uneasiness, irritability, and depression, 
easily mistaken for petulance and defiance by 
the unwise, and I greatly fear has sometimes 
produced punishment for that for which she is 
answerable to her God alone. 

“* With a rapidity of development unknown 
in the other sex, she becomes a woman, with all 
a woman's refined sensibilities, hopes, and fears. 
She now instinctively knows that upon the 
good impression she makes upon others is 
based her hopes for the future. If her physical 
organization is sensitive, her spiritual nature is 
doubly sensitive, and it is this that makes her 
what she is. It is in vain to count the number 
and weigh the severity of the blows upon her 
person, and note the hours that elapse before 
their marks disappear. Her spirit is wounded, 
she is disgraced and degraded ; years may not 
efface the consequences. It is this that stirs 
the sensibilities and brings down the censure of 
the greater part of the civilized world, and from 
none is that censure more severe than from 
cultivated women. Strike not a woman, even 
with a feather, is the motto of civilization, and 
itis in aces yrdance with the spirit of Christianity 
also.’’ 


We submit whether it is not time to 
abolish the ancient and barbarous custom 
of flogging? But if mankind are not 
sufficiently advanced in civilization and 
Christianity to drop the practice, we sug- 
gest that all flogging be done, hereafter, 
by prayerful, temperate men. Let it be 
done by the clergy ; and let these be ap- 
pointed by the civil authorities of each 
town or district. Let it be a penal offense 
for a dissipated, petulant vagabond—of 
either sex—to strike man, woman, or child 
—white or black. 

a oo 
OUR LATE CLASS IN PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Ir gives us unqualified pleasure to state that 
our recent session was, in every respect, satis- 
factory. The class was just large enough to 
give all the variety of character needed for 
practical illustration, and not so large as to be 
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unwieldy, each student receiving his full share 
of personal attention, and all making decided 
progress. We confidently predict for the young 
men who constituted this class the best of suc- 
cess. They will go into the field prepared to 
speak the truth as it is revealed by the Science 
of Mind, and to disseminate widely a practical 
knowledge of the same. All of them are temper- 
ate, active, healthy, energetic men, under middle 
age, ripening into the strength of true manhood. 
Besides having received in this class instruction 
in Phrenology, Anatomy, Physiology, Physiog- 
nomy, and Psychology, as a means of compre- 
hending human nature and of reading char- 
acter, the students have been well drilled in Elo- 
cution by one of the most competent teachers in 
New York, and all that now remains to fit them 
for the practice of their chosen profession is the 
experience which comes from observation and 
practice. Once baving taken such a step, what 
may we not predict? What may we not con- 
fidently hope for? Wesee the doctrines which, 
for a third of a century, we have labored to 
promulgate, being planted in the minds of 
thousands by these new missionaries. We see 
them supplanting the impostors and charlatans, 
and occupying the ground which they have dis- 
graced. We see them growing in wisdom and 
honor, and filling up a useful career with the 
happy consciousness of doing good. May God 
bless their efforts, and preserve them from the 
temptations of a perverted world. We append 
the names and addresses of the students. There 
are others who have taken only a partial course, 
but who intend, another season, to prepare 
themselves for their work. 
RESOLUTIONS OF APPROVAL BY THE CLASS. 

WE, theundersigned students forming the professional 
class in Phrenology and Physiognomy, for 1867, at Messrs. 
FowLer AnD WELLS’ establishment, 389 Broadway, New 
York, under the able instruction of Messrs NeLson 
Sizer and S. R. We tts, offer the following Preamble 
and Resolution as a slight testimonial of our high ap- 
preciation of the invaluable benefits derived : 

Wuereas, it has been our aim and object to acquire a 
knowledge of that science which is the only basis of 
human improvement, the correct system of teaching man 
to know himself, and mitigate the evils occasioned by 
ignorance of the laws of life as they pertain to mind and 
body, and thus promote the welfare of mankind, we do 
cheerfully indorse the following Resolution ; 


Resolved, That the facilities afforded by our eminent 
teachers of human science were fully equal to our most 
sanguine expectations, and we cordially congratulate our 
preceptors on their ability to present the subject with so 
much clearness and efficiency, and that we owe them a 
Aebt ot titude, and shall ever hail with joy the  ntwg 
perity of the nucleus which has radiated so much light, 
and which is the pioneer Phrenological Cabinet of 
America. [Signed.]} 


Samvet H. Anperson, Tarentum, Alleghany Co., Pa. 
Hiiyer Conpirt, Orange, N. J. 

Lovett Donee, Philadelphia, Pa. (Ohio. 
Rey. T. Jerrerson Downey, Shelby, Richland Co., 
Hewry W. Evans, Pittston, Pa. [ Mich. 
Exuuiotr A. Hamitron, Grand Blanc, Genesee Co., 
H. O. Hammonn, Eaton, Canada East. 

Francis M. Henperson, Stanton, Macoupin Co., Til 
Joun P. Jackson, Sheffield, England. 

Davip Krxe, Mantua Station, Portage Co., Ohio. 

H. Q. Mack, New York city. 

Duncan McDonap, Lakeport, St. Clair Co., Mich. 
James McIntosn, Wellsville, Ohio. 

E. P. Mriier, M.D., New York city. 

A. A. Newmay, Hillsboro, Ill. 

Rou Stewart, East Clarendon, Vt. 

W. T. Stong, Terre Haute, Ind. 

BensaMIN THompson, Amity, Scott Co., Iowa. 
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GOING TO PARIS. 

Many Americans are getting ready to cross 
the Atlantic in the spring, to be present at the 
opening of the Paris Exhibition in April. 
Passages have already been secured by many 
on steamers, and hotel accommodations en- 
gaged in Paris. We write to admonish our 
countrymen to provide themselves amply with 
the means of defraying all necessary or ex- 
travagant expenses before entering upon this 
enterprise; for we foresee large numbers of 
improvident persons who, without sufficieng 
cautiousness, will start off with barely enough 
means to take them across the ocean, trusting 
to luck for what will be necessary to defray 
their further expenses on the other side. Of 
all places in the world for a poor American the 
Old Country is the worst. He should not 
depend either on his wits or his labor, for he 
will find enough others as witty as himself, and 
a vast horde of laborers who can live and labor 
cheaper than he can in that country. 

We can furnish excursion tickets, to go and 
return, by the different lines of steamers sail- 
ing from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Canada, etc., and all the necessary guide- 
books for visiting the Old Countries, and no one 
should start without first investing from ten 
to fifteen dollars in these indispensable vol- 
umes, which are devoted respectively to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, etc., 
showing all the routes, describing most of the 
interesting places of historical importance, and 
what is to be seen, and how to see it. But we 
can not indicate here all that the tourist will 
need to know. We published in last year’s 
JOURNAL something at length on this subject, 
to which the reader is referred. But we wish 
now particularly to caution our enthusiastic 
and ambitious young American friends whose 
motto is “ Go-ahead,” first to be sure they are 
right, having a “pocket full of rocks,” and a 
good sum to their credit in their banker’s vault, 
against which to draw in emergencies. These 
emergencies are sure to occur. 

American newspapers and magazines will be 
flooded with voluntary and paid-for descrip- 
tions of everything relating to the great show, 
and it will be very difficult for new writers to 
find profitable openings in this direction. 
Many who go without being amply provided for, 
may go in joy to return in sorrow. Others 
being disappointed will pronounce the whole 
thing a magnificent “humbug.” Still others 
will go into ecstasies over some new kink or 
crotchet, to be seen in that great store-house, 
which they had not seen before. Small brains 
with small minds will see many little things; 
while others of more comprehensive and _ per- 
haps less practical judgment will see more 
than they can describe; while the thieves, 
pickpockets, and gamblers will rob and swindle 
the poor foreign geese out of all their funds 
and feathers. But let us not expend our pity 
in advance—“ A word to the wise.” The 
“ otherwise,” with more curiosity than judgment, 
will heed no one. 


> —_____ 
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INFIDELITY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


WE have heretofore striven to be open and 
aboveboard with reference to our religious senti- 
ments. From time to time we have had occasion 
to state our views on this or that theological topic, 
and we presume we are thoroughly understood 
by the great majority of our readers. At least 
we have reason to think so, from the numerous 
expressions of approval and encouragement we 
have received during the past year or two. 

A correspondent who resides in some greasy 
locality vaguely denominated Oildom, professes 
jirm belief in Phrenology, and in the same 
breath does “ not see the necessity of confound- 
ing the truths of Phrenology with the false and 
dismal doctrines of Christianity and ‘ revealed 
religion.’” We are sorry for his dark and 
gloomy spiritual state, especially as his firm be- 
lief in Phrenology does not help him out of 
the depths into the genial, life-imparting sun- 
light of a certain faith. If he truly credits 
Phrenology, it teaches him the substantial real- 
ities of spirituality, and points him, through 
the organs of Veneration, Spirituality, and 
Hope, to a Power above and a world unseen. 
He may not heed the promptings of that sci- 
ence, and like the “ undevout astronomer,” be 
“mad” in his indifference. We think ourselves 
safer within the ark of true religion than, like 
our friend, adrift on the shoreless sea of infi- 
delity. He says further: “Why not confine 
yourself to the truths of Phrenology alone? If 
you did so, your journal would be held in much 
higher estimation by your intelligent subscrib- 
ers.” How surprising it must be to our easy, 
self-collected—we may not say self-satisfied— 
friend, when we tell him that our religious 
views are based on phrenological teachings, 
and are the result of special attention to our 
chosen field, and that if he will give the sub- 
ject the serious consideration it merits, we 
have but little doubt of his final acceptance of 
those views. We must join issue with him in 
regard to his very extraordinary statement 
which intimates that all our intelligent sub- 
scribers are as unchristian as himself. We feel 
strongly inclined to use severe language in re- 
flecting upon this very unchristian opinion, so 
very coolly pronounced; but as he disclaims 
being a Christian, and therefore is not especial- 
ly observant of those precepts of forbearance, 
meekness, and charity which He who “spake 
as never man spake” enjoined, we will forbear 
critical acerbity. We will say that so far as 
intelligence is concerned, we have received the 
most striking evidences of it from those on our 
own side of the question, and we are quite willing 

to trust our enterprise for weal or woe to the 
support of those who accept the doctrines of 
“revealed religion” or Holy Scripture. 

We would not disparage the native and 
scholastic capabilities of these “ intelligent peo- 
ple” in the section of country where our corre- 
spondent resides; but did we name that sec- 
tion, the intelligent among our subscribers who 
have reason to be indignant at so bold an as- 
sertion as the last quoted, would doubtless find 
more cause for intellectual amusement than for 
serious displeasure. 

We have now before us the letter of a cler- 
gyman who writes warmly in favor of Phre- 
nology, and the tenor of the letter indicates a 
superior mental cultivation. » With an extract 
from this we would offset the remarks already 
quoted. He says: 





“JT am a Gospel minister, and the study of 
a, has cast a flood of light on the 

ience of Theology, and is the only reliable 

ience of mental philosophy and of moral obli- 
gation. * * * [ believe in reform and prog- 
ress, and I am willing and anxious to do what 
I can to render all mankind wise, virtuous and 
happy.” ' 

It is quite probable that our oily friend sin- 
cerely means well, although his suggestions 
have not the tone most desirable; but we can 
not think of abandoning the standard which 
has many times’ proved a blessing to us, and 
which we earnestly commend to all who seek 
consolation and mental peace in this world, and 
who hope for immortality. 


———— 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 


How often do we find parents weeping over 
the dissolute habits of a beloved son, and won- 
dering how their child could ever have fallen 
into such evil habits! Yet, if they go back and 
examine their actions and conduct in the pres- 
ence of and toward that son, too many a pa- 
rent will find, with bitter agony, that he him- 
self has furnished a ruinous example to his own 
child. Has he not himself, from time to time, 
at the invitation of a friend, or on some con- 
vivial occasion, been induced to take his social 
glass? Has he not lent the aid of his name 
and character to enable that tavern-keeper to 
procure a license to sell liquor? Has he not of- 
fered wines, or other liquors, to his guests, at 
his own house, on the occasion of some social 
entertainment or New Year’s day anniversary ? 
Has he not withheld his name and influence 
from the great temperance reformation, and by 
thus standing aloof been in fact opposing this 
benign element of regeneration to drunken. hu- 
manity? Ifso, he may be assured that he has 
furnished a terrible example to lure his own 
child on to its destruction. That son will not 
think it wrong to take his social glass with a 
friend after seeing his father do so; and that 
very tavern for which the influence of the 
father had procured a license, may become a 
“ gate of hell” to his ruined son. At the social 
board, in his own home, that mother may pour 
out for her own son his first glass, and may 
kindle in his bosom that terrible ion whose 
devouring flames will blast and destroy the 
happiness of herself and son forever. An aw- 
ful responsibility does indeed rest upon that 
parent who, either by example or otherwise, 
countenances habits in his child which will 
probably end in intemperance. 

We often, too, hear fathers mourning over 
the dissipation of their sons, and a that 
they would be ready to lay down their lives if 
it would effect the reclamation of their chil- 
dren. They no doubt pray anxiously that 
their sons may become members of some tem- 
perance society; and yet, do they belong to 
any such society themselves? Have they ever 
done anything to advance the interests of the 
temperance cause? Have they not rather, by 
declining to become connected with such asso- 
ciations, furnished an example to their own 
children and others to decline also? To them, 
then, we would say, join first yourselves.. Your 
names and influence may not only be the 
means of saving your own sons, but may help 
to give freedom and happiness to thousands of 
others who groan under the thralldom of in- 
temperance. Do not hope and expect that oth- 
ers will labor amid contumely and reproach, 
for the benefit of your sons, while you your- 
selves are virtually opposing their efforts, and 
lending your countenance to those who are 
sneering at the benevolent enterprise of tem- 
perance men. co. 8. @. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FROM OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir is most encouraging to an editor, espe- 
cially if he be one who labors for some worthy 
object in the conduct of his periodical, to re- 
ceive from those who regularly read his pages 
words of hearty commendation. Renewals of 
subscription from old readers of the JouRNAL 
are coming in rapidly, and in nearly every in- 
stance the subscriber has penned some remarks 
of approval. The few following extracts are 
fair specimens of the general tenor of hundreds 
of letters on file in our office, and we give them 
verbatim et literatim. 


“ Accept my thanks for the vast amount of information 
contained in your JournNAL, of which I am a constant 
reader. I hope the time will come when it will be con- 
sidered a household necessity in every family, and Phre- 
nology looked upon in its true light..".—H. W. G. 

“I believe from what I have seen of it that, no mother 
can afford to be without it."—F. A. F. 

“What! do without the JournnaL? No, I can not 
think of such a thing as long as I am blessed with the 
means, and life.”—D. H. H. 


“Tam fully satisfied now that paying two dollars for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was the most profitable in- 
vestment I have made during the year.”—A. C. 8. 

“TI look upon it (the Journat) as one of my most 
valued friends. Indeed, I would not exchange the twelve 
numbers which I have received—considering what their 
pages have tanght me—for a whole year’s free entertain- 
ment of any two of the leading magazines published in 
the United States.”"—L. J. P. 

‘“* My parents say that they see a marked improvement 
in me since I have been a reader. My father’s indorse- 
ment is, that it improves every month. My mother’s, 
that we must have it if it costs twice as much.”—J. J. 

“T regard the JouRNAL as the best paper in circulation. 
If I were to do without it, I would be quite at a loss.”"— 
8. R. L. 

“T have been a reader of your JouRNAL two years. 
The longer I read it the better I like it.”—L. G. M. 

“ Permit me to acknowledge the gratitude I must ever 
feel for the many useful lessons I have obtained in study- 
ing the JouRNAL’s instructive columns. My JournNALs 
are worn out from constant use in the circle of my 


’ 


acquaintance.”"—J. A. T. 

“T have read it attentively this year, and have come to 
the conclusion that it is indispensable. Set me down as 
a lifetime subscriber and reader.”"—F. M. A. 

“For the past year I have purchased the Journat reg- 
ularly, and prefer it to any other periodical in print. It 
contains general information, and withal such a high 
moral tone, combining the useful with the agreeable, that 
it makes ite study doubly interesting. * * * I send 
you my subscription thus early, for I want to be among 
the first to get the Journat after its publication.”—N. 
P. T. 

“I wish it the most abundant success, as it is from its 
teachings that I received the first correct impressions of 
the functions of the human body.’’—E. C. 

“IT must say in justice to you, that I have received 
much valuable information from the perusal of your 
JournNaL, which I hope has made, and will make mea 
wiser and a better man during the whole course of my 
lifetime ; and my prayer is that its usefulness may never 
cease.”"—B. A. 

“I have received the A. P. J. regularly through the 
past year. I have quit the use of tobacco, and have re- 
ceived more value from its teaching than I can tell.”"— 
E. P. M. 

“TI feel lonesome without it.”—M. J. B. 

“You will please find inclosed my compliments in the 
form of a two-dollar greenback, which I consider a trifle 
fur so good a work.”’—T. J. R. 

“I honestly think the Jounnat one of the best and 
most useful publications inthe ceuntry. Icould not now 
consent to do without it.”—F. E. 





Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 


A VOICE FROM MAINE. °° 

Peruaps a few words from this “ ultima thule” of the 
Union and of phrenological domain may not be unwel- 
come. You give frequent expression to the hopeful 
views of your friends ; may-be this of mine will not prove 
valueless. 

Maine is a rugged State, but the hearts of its sons are 
true blue in their love for the Republic, and science has 
its devotees among them, despite its want of advantages 
and its unwilling soil. Your Journat finds many a 
pleasant home in these parts, many an earnest student of 
your books, many a sympathetic disciple of Phrenology. 

There is an interest yearly increasing, a development 
of organs and incentives, even among the old schoolmen 
of the past, those old fogies who keep the same thread- 
bare coat and russet garb that their fathers wore before 
them, who follow in the same ruts of thought and chew 
the same cud of ideas from one year’s end to another; 
even among these hard-fisted ones breaks a ray of light 
now and then, that knowledge is good, and that in 
Phrenology “ there is some truth.” 

I believe Phrenology is the only system of mental phi- 
losophy that is worth anything ; simple, plain, mductive 
in its teachings, it is the gospel of philosophy, the “ vis 
medicatrix nature” of medicine, of mightier import 
than Congressional debates or the strifes of party spirit. 

When Phrenology is understood, and somewhat enters 
into life and action, the negro will have his place and the 
white man his; the South will not be the North, nor the 
East the West, but all blending in one, with their vary- 
ing interests, one law, one language, form that unity that 
we find in man, in nature, and in the universe of God. 

As I said before, your JouRNAL circulates to a consider- 
able degree in this Down-East section. Where a few 
years ago not a single copy entered the place, now a large 
number are sold. 

So, you see, Phrenology is making progress even here. 
That great wave of knowledge which is overspreading 
the world is breaking over us. The world is going 
ahead, and Phrenology is on the move. 

We live in an age, 

A wonderful age, 

Of steam and the telegraph, 

Of the printing-press, 

And crinoline dress. 

And men may scorn and laugh 
As much as they please, 

For God's ia the breeze, 

And knowledge is on the deep; 
There’s an undertone,! 

Like the saddened moan 

Of a wave that can not sleep; 
*Tis the promised sign 

Of that endless line 

That shall clasp the earth around ; 
The cable is laid 

"Neath Atlantic’s bed, 

Huzzah! is the pealing sound. 

Wishing you God-speed in your efforts to disseminate 
Phrenology, which is one of the leading features of the 
age, I remain yours, earnestly, TILDEN. 

0 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAIN. 


For the conveyance of water we are indebted to the 
winds. The greatest extent of water-surface is in the 
southern hemisphere, and there we find the greatest 
evaporation. In the northern hemisphere the annual 
fall of rain exceeds that in the southern by about twelve 
inches. This can be accounted for only through the 
agency of the trade-winds. The southeast trade, laden 
with the burden of vapor from the southern seas, as it 
proceeds northward" becomes chilled and throws off a 
large portion of its moisture. To this wind northwest- 
ern Europe owes its rainy climate. Ireland lies in the 











course of these southeast trades, which absorb much 
moisture in their passage over the north Atlantic, most 
of which is condensed by the headlands on the Irieh 
coast. In Peru, west of the Andes, an umbrella is purely 
ornamental, because it lies in the region of perpetual 
southeast trade-winds. These cross the Atlantic and 
strike the coast of Brazil, over which they pass, deposit- 
ing the vapor as they go, and at length reach the Andes, 
where the temperature is so reduced that the last par- 
ticle of moisture is wrung out of them. They cross the 
mountains as dry winds, and receive no accession of 
vapor until they reach the Pacific. For like reasons are 
found rainless regions in Asia, Africa, and western Mex- 
ico. The rainy seasons in tropical countries are caused 
ay the motion of the trades as they follow the sun; at 
one season the trades prevail, and at another the surface 
winds, returning to the poles. In some districts lying 
on the weather-side of mountaifi ranges, the fall of rain 
is almost incredible. In Patagonia, where the north- 
west winds are literaily dessicated by the Andes, Captain 
King found the fall of water equal to nearly thirteen feet 
in forty-one days; and Darwin reports that the super- 
ficial sea-water along the coast is quite fresh. Herschel 
says that nearly fifty feet of rain fall annually at Cherra 
Pungee. 

et oe 
THE LAST PAPER DOLLAR. 
A PARODY. 





BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 





Tis the last paper dollar, 
Left folded alone ; 
All its former companions 
Made use of and gone ; 
No silver relation, 
Nor gold one is nigh, 
Wherewith I may purchase 
The things I would buy. 


I'll not leave thee thus lonely, 
Dejected and sad ; 

Though I’ve none but thee only, 
Of all that I had ; 

The others I needed, 
And used all but thee ; 

Thou only remainest, 
To buy aught for me. 


And thou, too, must follow— 
Must go the same way ; 
For I have occasion 
To use thee to-day ; 
And ‘twere not in kindness— 
Thy kindred all flown— 
To let thee remain in 
The pocket alone. 


le I 


OUR NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TESTIMONIALS, Oral and written, are extended daily, 
expressing satisfaction with the work. The Press, al- 
most without exception, commends the book. We may, 
at another time, put the gist of what they say on record. 
Here is what Dr. B. W. Nicnons, of the Government 
Insane Asylum, at Washington, D. C., says of it: 

“T have no hesitation in certifying that I believe yours 
to be the largest and most elaborately illustrated work 
on Physiognomy that has appeared in any lan e, and 
that it is calculated to afford the philosophical reader 
much valuable instruction. It can not fail to greatly 
interest every intelligent reader. Not being expert in 

ractical Physiognomy, I am not capable of judging 
Oe far the minute peculiarities of the features of the 
face are reliable indications of character, but I think the 
general physiological principles laid down in the work 
are entirely sound, and that they should be carefully 
studied and applied to the great business of healthful and 
useful living.” 

[We claim for Physiognomy no more than every intel- 
ligent, unbiased mind would willingly grant. Every 
statement we make, every proposition laid down, will 
be found to be in harmony with Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Phrenology, and common sense. Probability is 
clearly apparent in every paragraph. Were this book 
generally read, we should hear less of the incurability of 
insanity and other mental infirmities. It would deter 
one and all from rash acts, from violence, crime, and 
suicide, and incline all to a truer and higher life. 
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Eo our Correspondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Genera InTEREsT’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“Bgst Tuovents”™ solicited. 


Aw Orper ror Books, Journats, 
ete., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Baitor, must be written on seraRaTE slips. 


SPECIAL Norice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline ail 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JouRNAL. 
Queries relating to PurstoLocy, PHRENOL- 
oey, Puyrstognomy, Psrcuotoey, Era- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral Scrance or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 





Wuart Cnuurcu Do You BE- 
tone TO —Thoughtless and impertinent 
persons not only put such questions to us, 
but indiscriminately to whomsoever they 
meet. The most suitable answer which 
can be made in such cases is the Scriptural 
direction of “ answering a fool according 
to his folly,” or, we might say, imperti- 
nence, by saying nothing ; or still better, by 
referring him to the little book we publish, 
entitled ‘‘ How to Behave.”’ A dull mind 
may not realize how painful it must be to 
a sensitive nature to be thus publicly cate- 
chized on a strictly personal matter. When 
it is considered how intense is sectarian 
animosity, it is no wonder that one should 
cringe under such vivisection. In this 
country, thank God! a man may not be 
persecuted or crucified on account of his 
religious convictions; but he may on all 
proper occasions proclaim them, and not 
be molested. Still, in strictly sectarian 
neighborhoods, one may be “left out in 
the cold,” unless he belongs to a particular 
church, Our religion is between ourselves 
and our God, We would that it were so 
with all. — 


Farra, Hore.— One may 
have weak Hope and strong Spirituality, 
and the reverse, according to the size of 
those organs. 


Cuorga, on Saint Virus’ 
Dance.—Of course the treatment of this 
disease will depend very much upon its 
character and stages. In the great major- 
ity of cases much relief will be derived 
from the simple treatment of a thorough 
daily ablution, an occasional injection, and 
a free diet of brown bread, wheaten grits, 
potatoes, and a moderate quantity of fruit. 


What is the use of studying 
algebra ? 

Ans. The study of algebra is considered 
necessary as a preliminary to the higher 
branches of mathematics. We do not hold 
that algebra furnishes by any means the 
best modes of comprehending relations, 
either quantitative or qualitative, and 
therefore is not superior as a discipline 
of the mind. For those who intend to 
pursue any one of the scientific profes- 
sions, such for instance as civil engineer- 


ing, chemistry, or astronomy, algebraic 
formularization is necessary. Algebra may 
be looked upon as the foundation of tech- 
nical formularies. 


“INFORMATION ON THE 
Brarx.”’—We are desired by two doubting 
Thomases to answer the following objec- 
tions to Phrenology, which we do, in 
brackets: 

1st. That along under the organs of Time, 
Color, Order, etc., there is no brain what- 
ever, and for this reason we can not deter- 
mine by the prominence of this portion 
anything in regard to these organs. [Ans. 
Some folks can not.] 

2d. That the evolutions of the brain in 
no wise correspond with those of the skull. 
[Indeed !} 

$d. That there is a vacancy between the 
frontal sinus and brain, varying from 4 to 
of an inch, and for this reason we can 
not tell by the exterior in this region of 
the skull anything in regard to the prom- 
inency of the organs said to be located 
there. [We admit the vacancy. There are 
houses with large rooms and no furniture ; 
so there are skulls without brains. We 
can’t supply them.] 

4th. The brain is the organ of the mind, 
and how are we to tell, in the regions of 
the skull where the brain and skull do not 
meet, anything about the organs said to 
be located there? [Echo answers, how? 
P.S. On second thought, why not cut the 
skull open and find out all about it ?] 


Hors.—As hops constitute an 
element of ale, can a man conscientiously 
raise hops for that purpose ? 

Ans. It depends on how his conscience 
hinges. If he is a temperance man, and 
believes in discouraging all kinds of intox- 
ication, we think he might just as well 
raise wheat and corn, with the express 
expectation that they shall be made into 
whisky, as to raise hops. Men raise corn 
and sell it for whisky; men make whisky, 
and even may perhaps sell it, and be en- 
tirely conscientious. In some European 
countries, nearly everybody drinks ale, 
beer, or ardent spirits, even ministers of 
religion—and their consciences do not con- 
demn them. For ourselves, we could 
neither raise tobacco; nor hops for ale, 
nor grain for whisky. Though in raising 
corn and selling it for breadstuff, it takes 
the place for bread that another man’s 
wheat would if his grain did not go to the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquors. So that 
a man hardly knows where the influence 
of his products shall be rted, either 
directly or indirectly. But’the matter of 
conscience must always center in this— 
whether a man does this or that for such 
an express purpose, or knowing that it 
shall produce such results. 


Sex anp Minp.—Does sex 
exist in the mind ? 

Ans. We do not know how much is 
meant by the question. Man’s mental 
organization, as it exists on the earth, 
contains within itself an element of sexu- 
ality. It is masculine, or it is feminine. 
If the question means whether the immor- 
tal soul will have a sex, we can only say, 
in the language of the Saviour, when ques- 
tioned as to whose wife the widow of the 
seven brothers should be, “for they had 
all had her,” he replied: “‘ In heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God.” He simply 
gave a negative, and in telling us that they 
were as “angels of God,” he did not say 
positively what human beings were to be, 
what was their condition, only like some- 
thing we don’t understand. But it is pre- 








sumptive that in the spirit-world sexuality 
will not have such a sphere of action as in 
this life, yet that there will be a duality 
there as well as here; but it will havea 
spiritual refinement and a sphere of influ- 
ence adapted to the purified and spiritual 
state. 


Frostep FrrtT—Cai.siains. 
—What is the best treatment for frosted 
feet and chilblains ? 


Ans. The best thing on this subject is 
to keep from having the feet become cold, 
by wearing thick boots and stockings, and 
avoiding exposure as much as possible. 
Applications of water bandages are as 
good as anything to remove the soreness 
and restore the circulation. 


THe Winp.—What is the 
cause of the wind blowing from the north 
or northwest in fair weather, and from 
the south or southwest in stormy and wet 
weather ? 

Ans. This is not soin all cases. In some 
sections of the United States the big storms 
come from the northwest; in others, from 
the northeasi; in others, from the south 
or southeast; in others, from the south- 
west. It depends upon the local currents 
of air, upon mountains, upon oceans, and 
upon electrical conditions. In New York 
and on the Atlantic seaboard, the north- 
west wind comes from the dry land; the 
northeast and southeast come from the 
ocean ; and the warm, damp breezes meet- 
ing the cold northern breezes, the damp- 
ness is condensed into rain. 

Insanity. — What change 
takes place in the brain of a sane man 


to produce insanity? and what treatment 
is necessary to restore it to reason ? 


Ans. Insanity originates generally in an 
inflamed condition of the brain. Trouble, 
disappointment, over-exertion, over-study, 
dissipation, abuses, improper food, etc., 
are among the causes of insanity. These 
acting upon the brain, produce in it ab- 
normal conditions—whether they be con- 
gestion, a state of irritation, or both, it 
may not be easy always to determine. 
Cold applications to the head, leeches, 
reducing the diet, have been efficacious. 
We remember a friend who received a 
blow on the external angle of the forehead, 
and he became insane, and exhibited his 





insanity by immoderate laughter, and was | 
taken to the Insane Asylum at Hartford, 
Connecticut, for treatment. Ascertaining 
that he was there, and that he had received 
a blow on the temple, in the region of the 
organ of Mirthfulness, we wrote_to his | 
father on the subject, stating our opinion | 
and giving suggestions; he went to the 
physician with the letter. They made 
cold applications and leeches, and in a day | 
or two the lunatic showed great improve- | 
ment, and was soon entirely well. But 
the question of insanity can not be an- 
swered in a single paragraph. Insanity, 
however, let it be remembered, is a disease 
of the brain, not of the mind. 


Marrimontiat Frrnress.—We 
have before us letters from subscribers— 
indeed, three letters on one sheet—contain- 
ing the phrenological development of the 
parties, as given by some phrenologist 
unknown to us, and asking what organiza- 
tions would be adapted to matrimonial 
alliances with the persons whose charts 
are sent. This sending marked charts to 
us is no new thing. Indeed, it is coming 
to be a great tax on our time and patience. 
We are asked to study the developments 
as given, and then study out a character, 
and give in the Journat the develop- 





ments necessary for a matrimonial mate 


toeach. We can not afford thus to spend 
our time, nor can we afford the room in 
the JournnaL; besides, one of the charts 
sent us could not have been marked by a 
respectable and intelligent phrenologist. 
By the way the temperament is set forth, 
we know that he did not understand his 
business, and we are not inclined to pay” 
any attention to such charts. Let our 
readers understand, that if they wish to 
consult us on this very important subject, 
they may send us a three-cent stamp and 
ask for the “ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
will tell them all about having their like- 
nesses properly taken for examination, 
and what it is necessary for us to know 
in order to give a correct delineation of 
character from likenesses. 


Letrrers wirHout NAMmEs. 
—Persons write us anonymous communi- 
cations, very often inclosing long lists of 
questions particularly interesting to them- 
selves, and expect to have them answered 
in the Journat, when the room they ask 
would be worth $20. Many such letters 
(especially if they contained a three-cent 
stamp) we should greatly prefer to answer 
privately, but not having the name and 
address, we are obliged either to bore our 
other readers, and occupy valuable space 
or throw the communications in the waste 
basket. We earnestly request all who send 
questions for the JouRNAL to give us their 
name and address (not for publication), so 
that we may give answers privately if we 
choose. We would also repeat our admo- 
nition for the benefit of some correspond- 
ents who fairly overwhelm us with ques- 
tions, that one sensible inquiry at a time 
is all we care to notice. 

Dreaminc.— What is the 


cause of continual dreaming, and how can 
it be prevented ? 


Ans. One prolific cause of dreaming is 
over-eating. ‘There is a story told of a 
young lady in England who complained to 
her physician of having a dreadful dream, 
all about her grandmother. ‘“* What did 
you eat for supper?” inquired the physi- 
cian. “Not much,” she replied, ‘a little 
boned turkey, pickled oysters, roast pork, 
a few sardines, and a half of a mince pie.” 
“Ugh! says the old physician, “if you 
had eaten the other half of the mince pie, 
you would probably have dreamed of your 
grandfather too!’ Eating heartily of meat 
late at night, one m@y dream of droves of 
hogs, cattle, sheep, etc. Eat light suppers, 
not too late in the evening—say not later 
than six o'clock. Take an hour's brisk 
exercise in the open air, or its equivalent 
out of doors, and avoid exciting novels, 
plays, and games, winding up the day with 
a pleasant hymn, and the necessary devo- 
tional exercises,resigning yourself to God's 
care and keeping, and your dreams, if you 
dream at all, will not be of a frightful or 
an unpleasant nature. 


Toman — Why ie it that a 
person is susceptible of being tickled by 
another, when he can not do so ‘by using 
upon himeelf the same manipulations ? 


Ans, Some persons can not wipe the 
bottoms of their own feet, or rub them in 
washing, without producing this tickling 
sensation, though generally when one pur- 
poses to act upon himeelf in any way it 
does not produce a tickling sensation. We 
suppose that it is the unexpectedness or 
surprise which produces that peculiar sen- 
sation. A horse being unexpectedly touch- 
ed in some parts of the body will jump and 
cringe; whereas if he be approached from 
the neck, and the ticklish places gradually 
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reached, he will not then move or cringe ; 
and we think he has similar sensations to 
those which a man has who is tickled about 
the neck, or under the arms, or on the soles 
of the feet. There are few people who do 
not feel this nervous susceptibility. 

Why do persons close their eyes when 
they pray? 

Ans, Those who read prayers do not 
close the eyes ; but generally persons offer- 
ing extemporanecous prayers do close the 
eyes, and we suppose the reason for it is, 
that the prayer is addressed to an unseen 
spirit, and when the eye is closed and the 
external world shut out, the imagination, 
the faith, the hope, the thought, more 
readily rises into the realm of the sacred 
and the spiritual. —— 

Tue Lone Steerer. — We 
clipped the statement relating to Mr. Ga- 
briel Ellis, which appeared in our January 
number, from a scientific periodical pub- 
lished some time in the latter part of No- 
vember, we think, not having the document 
before us just now. Inferring, then, that 
Mr. Ellis awoke from his trance-like slum- 
ber on the 9th of November, he had suffered 
almost six months to slip by nnused and 
unimproved. 


Lorp’s Prayer Picrure.— 
Have you seen, and if so, what is your opin- 
ion of the Lord's Prayer Picture, published 
by Mr. L. Cowles, of New York city, and ad- 
vertised in the JounNaL? 

Ans. Yes, and our opinion is, that it is 
the work of a master penman in every 
sense of the term. To describe the picture 
according to its merits would take more of 
our time and occupy more space than we 
can give it; yet it isa subject suggestive 
of volumes. Not only have we the simple 
words of the prayer exquisitely traced in 
various styles of letter, but interwoven 
with it are the leading incidents of our 
Saviour’s life. The chief features, to us, 
of the work are the portraits, or busts, of 
Christ and his twelve apostles. These are 
miniature copies from Da Vinci's “ Last 
Supper,’ but are clear and classic in out- | 
line and expression. Besides these there | 
are several other beautiful engravings from | 
some of the choicest paintings in the world. 
A key accompanies each copy of the pic- | 
tare, and also a “ monitor,’ intended for 
the use of children, acquainting them in 
simple language with the many Scripture 
lessons illustrated by the engravings. A| 
picture of this character should be in every 
family. A father apuld not invest his 
money to better advantage than by pre- 
senting it to his children. 


Viterary Aotices. 


— 


[AU works noticed in Tuk PuRreno.oe- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annexed. | 


Tue History or a Movrtn- 
rut or Breap. and its effects on the 
organization of men and animals. By | 
Jean Maie. Translated from the eighth | 
French edition by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. | 
First American edition. Reprinted from | 
the above, carefully revised and com- 

ared with the seventeenth French edi- | 
ion. New York: American News Co. 





12mo. Cloth, $2. 

In this very neat American reprint of a | 
very highly esteemed French book, the | 
author, M. Maie, treats of the human phys- | 
jology in a way calculated to interest even 
children. He has endeavored to render 
the great principles of Respiration, Diges- 
tion, Circulation, etc., intelligible to the 
youthful intellect, by using the simplest 
illustrations and the very plainest lan- 


guage, and he has succeeded remarkably 
well, if seventeen editions of the work 
which have been published to meet the de- 
mand for it, are any evidence of its practi- 
cal value. The translator has striven to 
render the English edition as simple as the 
French, and deserves much credit for the 
recherche manner in which she has per- 
formed the difficult task. We need more 
of such books which will bring the great 
truths of science within the intelligent 
grasp of the humbler mind. The staid and 
formal style of nearly all the books on 
scientific subjects published in this coun- 
try, tends to retard the general diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, and strengthens the 
impression that science is a field which 
but a few favored by circumstances are per- 
mitted to explore. The more the general 
public know about science, the more ex- 
tended and improved will be their facil- 
ities for social and private happiness. 
Professor Youmans has done much toward 
popularizing chemistry, but there is ample 
room for farther effort in that department. 
The author of ** Physical Perfection” wrote 
his admirable treatise for the purpose of 
disseminating generally the main features 
of physiology, but his work is hardly simple 
enough for the child. M. Maie writes for 
the child, and his childish phraseology 
makes the subjects treated on all the more 
clear to the mature intellect. 


Tue Home Jovurnat, edit- 
ed by Mr. Morris Phillips, evinces its 
prosperity by putting on a “bran new 
dress.’ Always tasteful, always rich and 
racy, it now brings to its service able 
writers—American and European—of both 
sexes, and pronounces in favor of female 
suffrage. Though the Home Journal rep- 
resents the upper ten thousand, it is in 
hearty sympathy with the best interests of 
society. A clean, handsome weekly; pub- 
lished at $3 a year. 


Six Hvunprep Dortars a 
Year. A Wife's Effort at Low Living 
under High Prices. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Cloth, $1. 


This account of a wife's effort in house- 
hold economics has nothing in it to clash 
with reasonable probability, and may be 
read by those who strain to ““make ends 
meet” now-a-days. We would like a book 
reciting the actual experience of a frugal 
housekeeper in New York city. We think 
it would approximate more to the char- 
acter of a standard authority than memoirs 
of domestic experience in the less expen- 
sive retirement of a country town. 


Recent Murpers in Avs- 
TRALIA. We have received from Mr. 
Plunkett, of Nelson, New Zealand, an “ Il- 
lustrated Narrative of the Dreadful Mur- 
ders on the Maungatapu Mountain, and on 
the Track between the Wakamarina River 
and Nelson, in the province of Nelson, New 
Zealand,” together with photographic 
portraits of the murderers, and biographi- 
cal sketches, for which he has our thanks. 
The “ narrative’ does not give us a very 
flattering picture of Australian life; but 
shows unmistakably the evils that have 
been entailed upon that young and beauti- 
fulcountry by the transportation thither 
of convicts from England. 

Vick’s Intustratep Carta- 
LOGUE AND FLorat Guipg. We feel con- 
strained to make a special notice of this 
beautifully prepared compilation. The 
floral and vegetable illustrations are no 
mean specimens of the engraver’s art, but 
reflect credit on the artist for his skill, and 
on Mr. Vick for his taste and liberality. 
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The catalogue constitutes a neat little floral 
album worthy of any library. Those in- 
terested in horticulture should send to 
Rochester for a specimen catalogue. 


Tae American’ Puoro- 
@rapuic Atmanac for 1867—by John 
Fowler, M.D. ; New York, Joseph H. Ladd, 
publisher—contains information of value 
to those interested in the “ work of the 
sunbeam” and some items which all can 
read with advantage. Price 50 cents. 
THe NEGATIVE AND THE 

Print: or, the yhetepenbets Guide in 

the Gallery and in the Field, being a 

text-book for the Operator and Amateur, 

containing Brief and Concise Instruc- 
tions for the Preparation of the Different 
kinds of ee ae now in vogue. 

By John Fowler, .D., Professor of 

Chemistry, ete., in Hobart -College; 

author of “The Silver Sunbeam,” etc. 

New York: Joseph H. Ladd. 12mo. 

Cloth, $1 7. 

We feel safe in commending this book to 
the photographic profession. It is brief 
and condensed in statement, yet simple 
enough for the comprehension of the tyro. 
The author's name is a sufficient guaranty 
for the quality of the manual. 


Tue MysTerRIES OF THE 
Prorte: or, the Story of a Plebeian 
Family for 2,000 Years. By Eugene Sue. 
Translated by Mary L. Booth. New 
York: Clark, 448 Broome Street. First 
Series. Paper. Price $1. 

“‘ The Mysteries of the People” presents, 
in the garb of romance, the history of the 
French people through the ages of oppres- 
sion and monarchical despotism, till they 
became strong enough to assert their own 
sovereignty. This is a chapter in French 
life hitherte unwritten. The author, by his- 
toric example, shows the abuses and 
dangers which grow out of inequality, 
class, and privilege—a doctrine so well 
advanced by the author, that Louis Napo- 
leon ordered the suppression of the first 
issue of the book, and imprisoned M. Sue. 


Brovenut To Lieatr. A Tale 


of England and America. By Thomas 


Speight. New York: Hilton & Co., 128 
Nassau Street. 1867. Paper. Price 30 
cents. , 


Like most of our paper-covered litera- 
ture, his novel opens with a deep mystery, 
which of course is gradually “ brought to 
light.’ Its descriptions of English aristo- 
cratic life are good, and in the main inter- 
esting; but the connection of the story 
with America is somewhat obscure ; save 
that the villaifl@ introduced in the narrative 
escape to America. The interest of the 
reader is tolerably well enlisted throughout. 


Tue American NATURALIST. 
A popular illustrative monthly magazine 
of Natural History is announced in our 
present number, to be published by the 
Essex Institute of Salem, Massachusetts, 
at $3a year. If the promises of the pros- 
pectus be fulfilled, the new magazine will 
become a record of great value. Send fora 
specimen number and judge its merits for 
yourself, 


ReEcotiections OF ITINERANT 
Lire, including Early Reminiscences. By 
Rev. George Brown, D.D., of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co. 8yo., cloth, 456 pp. 
Price $3 00. 

Through the politeness of Rev. Alex. 
ander Clark, of Piitsburg, Pa., we have 
received a copy of this handsome volume, 
which, doubtless, will be welcomed by 
every Methodist. We hope soon to give 
a suitable critical notice of the work. 





Scuootpay Diatogurs. Com 
y Rev. Alexander Clark. Phila 
elphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co. Price, 

$1 7%. New York: Fowler and Wells. 

This is just such a book as every 
youngster who thinks himself a natural- 
born orator and actor would like to have. 
Indeed, it would be accounted indispensable 
were its merits known. The demand for 
a first-rate book of dialogues has been 
great, but that demand very inadequately 
supplied. We think Mr. Clark has been 
eminently successful in the work before 
us. He is not only familiar with schools 
and their requirements, but he is also fa- 
miliar with boys and girls, knowing their 
natures, wants, and capacities ; and he is 
just the one to prepare mental food for 
their minds. A leg experience as editor 
of one of the best of juvenile periodicals, 
considerable experience as a teacher, and 
more recently as a preacher, fits him for 
the work undertaken. The book contains 
over eighty pieces in prose and poetry, 
suitably dramatized by the best writers, 
making a volume of some three hundred 
and fifty 12mo pages. It must become at 
once & success. — 

Tue New York Caacu- 
Maxker’s Montuty Macaztine for Feb., 
with its usual assortment of information 
to the trade, and some neat illustrations of 
new vehicles, is well worth the price asked 
for specimen numbers—60 cents. 


Tue LAWYER IN THE ScHOOL- 
RooM, comprising the Laws of all the 


States on important Educational Sub- 
jects. By M. McN. Walsh, A.M., LL.B., 
of the New York Bar. New York: J. 


W. Schermerhorn & Co. Cloth, $1. 

This book comes to us most opportunely 
—at the time when the subject of school 
discipline is agitating the educational 
world. We have therein presented in 
brief the specific legislation of the leading 
States with reference to the conduct of 
schools. The respective rights of teachers 
and parents as affecting the education of 
children are very clearly defined. A 
lengthy chapter is devoted to the consider- 
tion of that momentous subject, “ corporal 
punishment.” All who have to do with 
teaching ‘** the young idea” will, doubtless, 
hail the book as a volume long desired to 
set at rest the many prevailing uncertain- 
ties relating to school jurisprudence. 


Parts 113 and 114 of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Un- 
iversal Knowledge for the People have 
come to hand, containing installments of 
historical and scientific matter. Any li- 


| brary would be greatly enriched by the ad- 


dition of this encyclopedia to its catalogue. 


Hew Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :) 











Puitie THE SECOND, OF 
Sparx. A Companion Volume to Prescott. 
By Charles Gayarré, Author of “The 
History of Louisiana.” With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by George Bancroft, and a 
fine Steel Portrait of “Philip” from the 
Titian picture engraved by Burt. An 
elegant Octavo Volume. Extra Cloth, 
$3 50, Half Calf, $5 50. 


Goop EnGuisu : or, Popular 
Errors in Philology. By Edward 8. Gould. 
1vol. 12mo. $1 7. 
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Tur History or Louisiana. 
By Charles Gayarré, being the American 
Domination, from 1803 (its Cession to the 
United States) to 1861. Comprising also 
The French Domination and The Spanish 
Domination. In three volumes. 68vo. 
Cloth, $4 50 per vol. Half Calf, $7 50. 


Two Hunprep SKETCHES, 
Humorous and Grotesque. By Gustave 
Doré. Folio, pp. 86. Cloth, $4 25. 


Tue Frencn MaAnvat: a 
New, Simple, Concise, and Easy Method 
of acquiring a Conversational Knowledge 
ofthe French Language. Including a Dic- 
tionary of over Ten Thousand Words. By 
M. Alfred Havet. Ha!f Leather, $2. 


“SwinciIn Rounp THE 
Cmxux.” By Petroleum V. Nasby (D. R. 
Locke), late Pastor of the Church of the 
New Dispensation, etc. His Ideas of Men, 
Politics, and Things, as set forth in his 
Letters to the Public Press during the 
year 1866. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 
12mo, pp. 299. Cloth, $1 75. 





Manvat or Cuess. To 
which is added a Treatise on the Games of 
Backgammon, Russian Backgammon, and 
Dominoes. By N. Marache. 16mo, pp. 
156. Boards, 65 cents. 


Nores on Beauty, Vicor, 
aND DEVELOPMENT; or, How to Acquire 
Piumpness of Form, Strength of Limb, 
and Beauty of Complexion. By William 
Milo. With additions, etc., by Handsome 
Charles, the Magnet. i6mo, pp. 23. New 
York: Fowler and Wells. Paper, 12 cts. 


Parriotism aT Home: or, 
the Young Invincibles. By the Author of 
“ Fred Freeland.’ 16mo, pp. 320. Boston: 
W.V. Spencer. Cloth, $1 75. 


Our Srates AND TERRITO- 
torres. Being Notes of a Recent Tour to 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Montana, Washington Territory, and Cali- 
fornia. Tustrated, by A. D. Richardson. 
Paper, 40 cents. 


Evements oF Art CnritI!- 
cism. Comprising a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Man’s Nature as addressed by 
Art, together with a Historic Survey of the 
Methods of Art Execution in the Depart- 
ments of Drawing, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting, Landscape Gardening, and the 
Decorative Arts. Designed as a Text- 
Book for Schools and Colleges, and as a 
Handbook for Amateurs and Artists. By 
G. W. Samson, D.D. Cr. 8vo. pp. 840. 
Cloth, $4 50. 


THE SaprHire. 
tion of Graphic and Entertaining Tales, 
Brilliant Poems and Essays, gleaned chiefly 
from Fugitive Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. 16mo, pp. 319. Paper, 90 cts. 


Tae Secrerary’s SPEcIAL 
Her; a Monitor for the Secretary of the 
Lodge, with Directions for Keeping 
Minutes, Records, Accounts, etc., likewise | 
Forms of Official Documents. 18mo, pp. | 
%. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tue DrayTons AND THE) 
Davenants; a Tale of the English Civil 
War. By the author of “ The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.’ Handsome 12mo. $2 00. 


P.O. Oxrpers.—Our patrons 
will oblige us, and save risk, by sending 
P. 0. orders when remitting money for 
Clubs and for books. 








A Collec- | deep interest in 


Publishers’ Department. 


Ovr cotemporaries of the 
Tribune are becoming a little rusty in an- 
atomical lore, if the following item clipped 
from a recent edition of that paper fur- 
nishes any evidence thereof. 

“ SKULLS EXHUMED IN City HAuu Park. 
—Yesterday, as the workmen were exca- 
vating for the laying of the water-pipes 
into the new Court-Housge, they turned up 
two human skulls and a large number of 
other bones. One of the skulls was like 
the ordinary skull, with a suture across the 
top, while the other had a suture running 
entirely over the top of the head, from be- 
tween the eyes to the neck. It is known 
that the corner of Broadway and Chamber 
Street was used at the beginning of the 
present century as a negro burying- 
ground.” 

The second skull mentioned was an ex- 
traordinary one, wnlite the ordinary human 
skull, according to the views of the writer 
of that item, because it had “‘a suture 
running entirely over the top of the head,”’ 
etc. Our neighbor is evidently unacquaint- 
ed with the condition of human skulls at 
the earlier periods in life. The frontal 
bone of a child’s skull will be found to 
have a very distinct suture running. from 
the root of the nose upward to the fontanel. 
At twenty, the union of the osseous plates 
in the forehead becomes so complete that 
very little trace of this suture can be found. 





Mr. Joszpu Lopes, of Me- 
tuchen, N. J., has our thanks for the 
canine crania and specimens of peculiarly 
stratified pebbles. The notion which 
many entertain of the growth of rock is 
erroneous; where there is no vital organi- 
zation, there can be no gradations of de- 
velopment. 


Tue Southern Cultivator, 
speaking of the JouRNAL, says, among 
other things, “‘How such a large, hand- 


edited paper can be got up at two dollars 
a year, passes our comprehension. Leav- 
ing out the Phrenological part, the other 
matter is worth the money.” It can not 
be done without loss. We have decided 
to make it $3 a year, commencing with the 
July number. The new rates will cover 
cost, and leave a small margin for profits. 


Tue Dirrerence. — We 


often receive applications like the follow- 
ing: 
*“ FowLER AND WELLS— 

“* Messrs; With po other motive than a 
@ success of a young 
college, I venture to solicit a favor from 
you without lon 
apologies. I will say we would be as 
proud of the name of Fowler and Wells on 
the list of our donors, as any of the numer- 
ous friends of education and progress 
which are represented there. 

“Please have the kindness to send us a 
volume of useful information to put in our 
college library, or any specimen of useful 
art for our cabinet, and it shall be recorded 
in your name, and a special acknowledg- 
ment forwarded to yourselves. 

“Yours, etc., J. H., Secretary.” 

But not often letters like the following: 

* DoDGEVILLE, WIs. 

“Pub. PHreno-JournnaL —I_ inclose 

herewith $2, for which please forward a 


copy of your JourNAL for one year to the 
address of ‘Dodgeville Literary Associa- 


tion.’ Yours, respectfully, 
“B. S., Becretary.” 
We are not behind any of our cotempo- 


raries in zeal for the promotion of learning 
and educational institutions; but should 





explanations or useless | ony true and satisfactory mode of trying 


any case where the testimony of witnesses | 








some, profusely illustrated and thoroughly | 


we respond to all the requirements of 
those who ask donations we would soon 
be obliged to suspend business. We are 
willing to supply our Journat ata reduced 
rate, and we do so supply it to some needy 
institutions, but to go into a general free 
distribution, we could not think of it. 
Besides, phrenological science has become 
so well disseminated and so much appre- 
ciated that our publications find a ready 
market at fair prices, and there is no 
further need for broadcast gratuitous dis- 
tributions. 


Many clergymen have our 
thanks for calling the attention of their 
parishioners to this JourNaL. Whereas 
it was once feared that Phrenology led to 
materialism, it is now conceded that it is 
one of the most powerful aids to the 
understanding of a better life, and in keep- 
ing with al truth. There are cases not 
easily reached by the preacher which may 
be touched by these more direct and per- 
sonal arguments, based on one’s own 
temperament. It comes home with that 
emphatic charge—‘‘Thou art the man!” 
and none can get away from its all-search- 
ing criticisms. Is the young man loose in 
his habits? Is he ill-tempered? Is he 
prodigal? Is he living without re!igion? 
Is he perverting his God-given gifts? 
Phrenology arrests, tries, convicts, and 
corrects him. Clergymen will find it use- 
ful in bringing home to the minds and 
hearts of all who read, a consciousness of 
duty to God and man, and be enabled to 
maxe the most of themselves. 


PuonocraPpnuy. — Through 
the politeness of Mr. Burnham, of the firm 
of Ely, Burrett & Burnham, law report- 
ers, Chicago, we have received the ninth 
annual address delivered before the 
Chicago Law Institute, by Elliott Anthony, 
Esq., President of the Institute, on Monday 
evening, November 5, 1866, in the course 
of which we find the following sensible 
remarks respecting the use of phonography 
in the law courts: 

“Tt should be provided by law that each 


| of the courts of superior jurisdiction in 


this country should have a shorthand re- 
porter or phonographer, who should be a 
sworn Officer of court, whose duty it should 
be to take notes of evidence, exceptions, 
and rulings of the court, etc., and preserve 
them for the benefit, not only of the courts 
and lawyers, but the parties themselves. 
They should be paid a liberal salary, and a 
portion of the expenses taxed as costs. I 
think that every judge and every lawyer of 
any experience will indorse what I say, 
that the taking of testimony by stenog- 


| raphy, phonography, or shorthand is one 





of the greatest improvements of modern 
times. It saves time and labor, and is the 


is required. 

Our Pup.ications In W Asu- 
Incton.—A gentleman writes us from 
Washington, D. C., inclosing an order for 
books, and says: “It is a lamentable fact 
that your excellent works have no live 
agents here to bring their advantages to 
the notice of the public.” We are not to 
blame for this state of things. There are 
both booksellers and periodical dealers in 
that city of magnificent distances, some of 
whom ought to consider their own interests 
sufficiently to keep a supply of that which 
would tend to straighten the minds of our 
crvoked politicians. We hope to be able 
to send a delegation of phrenologists to 
that legislative center ere long, who will 
help sow the seed of truth. 








General Items. 


THe Ruuwe Occupation 
Srrone on Sunpay.—In a church in the 
north, not one hundred miles from Keith, 
a porter, employed during the week at the 
railway station, does duty on Sunday by 
blowing the bellows of the organ. The 
other Sunday, wearied by the long hours 
of railway attendance, combined it may be 
with the soporific effects of a dull sermon, 
he fell sound asleep during the service, and 
so remained when the pealing of the organ 
was required. He was suddenly and rather 
rudely awakened by another official, when, 
apparently dreaming of an approaching 
train, he started to his feet and roared 
out with all the force and shrillness of 
stentorian lungs and habit, ‘Change here 
for Elgin, Lossiemouth, and Burghead!" 
The effect upon the congregation, sitting 
in expectation of a concord of sweet 


sounds, may be imagined; it is unneces- 
sary to describe it; but the occurrence 
may give pause to the promoters of the 
organ movement in Presbyterian church- 
es.—Dum/fries Scottish Courier. 





Iron OrE MADE By INSEcTS. 
—The Medical News and Library (Phila- 
delphia) refers to a singular discovery 
made by a Swedish naturalist, with re- 
spect to the production of iron by insects. 
The insects in question are almost micro- 
scopic, and live beneath certain trees, es- 
pecially in the province of Smaland. They 
spin, like silk-worms, a kind of ferruginous 
cocoons, which constitute the mineral 
known as lake ore, and which is com- 
posed of from 20 to 60 per cent. of oxide 
of iron mixed with oxide of manganese, 10 
per cent. of chloric acid, and a small 
quantity of phosphoric acid. The deposits 
of this mineral are upward of 200 yards in 
length, 5 to 10 yards wide, aid from 8 to 30 
inches deep. 


NewsrarPer HEApINnGs. — 
The face of a paper in this age must be 
emblematic of the future that is soon to 
come upon it; it must be typical of this 
age of progress. In picking up a paper 
with which we are unacqua‘nted, we hasti- 
ly glance at its face and title, and judge of 
it, as we do of mankind, by the appearance 
of their facial physiognomy. And as we 
read the lines there presented, so do we 
judge of the character that is shadowed 
behind it. It would be well that publishers 
look to the headings of their papers, and 
rightfully consider them as the outehining 
index of the literary life and soul that they 
are to represent.— Artisan. 


GrorGE Francis Train re- 
ceives £500 sterling royalty per mile on 
2,000 miles of English street railwaya— 


| about $5,000,000 in gold. 


WarerpProor Boors. — A 
coating of gum-copal varnish applied to 
the soles of boots and shoes, and repeated 
as it dries, until the pores. are filled and 
the surface shines like polished mahogany, 
will make the soles waterproof, and also 
cause them to last three times as long as 
ordinary ones. 


Parrer.—The quantity of pa- 
per used every year in land represents 
a weight of two hundred and twenty’ mil- 
lions of pounds. France uses one hundred 
and ninety-five millions of pounds; while 
the United States of America, with amuch 
smaller population, consumes more paper 
than England and France put together— 
namely, four hundred and forty millions 
of pounds. 
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Business, 


[Under this head we publish, Sor a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.) 
Tue Hyrostax Homer. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Tur Movement - Cure. 
Chronic Invalids may learn the per fleuiare | 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, % cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. No. 1 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


. 1 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tue New Darty. 
THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE EVENING GAZETTE. 

THE NEW PAPER. 
= THE NEW PAPER. 


SINGLE COPIES THREE CENTS. 
SINGLE COPIES THREE CENTS. 





EIGHT DOLLARS A YEAR. 
EIGHT DOLLARS A YEAR. 





Hieutann Warer-Curr.— |x, 
H. P. Burdick, M.D. (Langhing Doctor. 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, December, 
*58), and Mrs. Mary Bryant Burdick, M.D., 
Physicians and Proprietors. 

Send for a circular. | 

Address ALFRED, Allegany Co., N.Y. | 


] ‘ 
Mrs. E. De La VERGNE, M. D., | Le 
149 Carttron Avenvur, Brooxiyn. | oF 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE EVENING GAZETTE, 














Tue American NaTUurauist; | NEWS AND OPINION. 


A popular illustrated Monthly Magazine of | 
Natural History. Published by the Essex | 
Institute. The object of this journal is to | 
supply a long existing demand for a popu- 
lar illustrated magazine of Natural History, 
devoted to the exposition of scientific top- 
ics in a free and familiar manner, without 
those technicalities which often render the 
mass of such reading tedious and difficult. 
The contents of the first number (March, 
1867) will be as follows: Introductory ; The —- 
Land Snails of New England (with a plate) ; 
The Volcano of Kilanea, Hawaiian Islands, 
in 1864-5 (with a plate); The Fossil Rep- 
tiles of New Jersey; The American Silk- 
worm (wiih illustrations); Winter Notes 
of an Ornithologist; Reports of the Meet- 
ings of Scientific Societies; Natural His- 
tory Miscellany ; Reviews ; Natural History 
Calendar; Answers to Correspondents; 
Glossary for the number. 
Terms.—$3 per year; 
liberal rates. 


The Gazette is intended to supply the 
want for a Lively, Chatty, and Cheap 
Evening Paper, 
recording especially the thought and events 


current in New York. 


The Gazette is not a political journal, 
but seeks rather to be a welcome visitor in 
the Home Circle, making note particularly 
of matters pertaining to 

SOCIETY, FASHION, ETC. 


Clubs supplied at | 
Single copies 35 cents. 
Eprrors—A.rpnevs 8. Packarp, Jr., in 


Two editions of the Gazette are publish- 
ed daily, one at two o’clock, and the 


connection with Epwarp 8S. Morsz, At- | second at four. All the 
puevs Hrartt, and Freperic W. PcTrxam, ‘ 

Salem, Mass. The list of contributors em- COMMERCIAL, 

braces the best scientific talent in the MARKET, 





country. Prospectus sent on application AND SHIP NEWS 
to the Editors. 
_aeeeneeereas are given, together with 
Waters’ Square anp Up- 


nicut Pranos, MELopEONS, AND CABINET | THE DISPATCHES 


Oneans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly | 
payments received for the same. Second- / 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. | 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos. Pianos tuned | 
and repaired. New 7-octave Pianos for | 
$275 and upward. Warerooma, No. 481 | 
Broadway, New York. 
HOR ACE WATERS. 


BY CABLE AND OTHERWISE. 


The best Writers, Reporters, and Corrc- 
spondents have been engaged, and every 
effort will be made to present a 

COMPLETE AND ENTERTAINENG 

NEWSPAPER. 


Wa ANTED.—The services of 

a man who thoroughly, practically under- 

stands Concrete Building, as described in 
Fowler's “* Home for All.” 

Address W. R. NORRIS, St. Albans, 

Vt. 1t* Publication Office, No. 1 Vesey Street. 


The Paper is supplied by mail at Eight 
Dollars a year. 
Single Copies are Three Cents. 
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Ture Leapinc NrEwsPaPER 
IN PENNSYLVANIA—The Presa, 

The circulation of the Philadelphia Press 
is not exceeded in extent by any news- 
paper in the State of Pennsylvania. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Daily Press, published every morn- 
ing, price Three Cents. Mailed to sub- 
scribers at Eight Dollars per annum. 
Four Dollars for six months. Two Dol- 
lars for three months. Served to city sub- 
scribers at Eighteen Cents per week, pay- 
able to the Carrier. 

The Sunday Edition, Two Dollars per 
annum or Four Cents a copy, payable to 
the Carrier. 

The Tri-Weekly Press, published every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. Mailed 
to subscribers at Four Dollars and Fifty 
Cents per annum. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS FOR 1867 EN- 
TIRELY REMODELED AND RE- 
NEWED. 

A Vigorous, Original Journal, devoted to 
Industrial Topics, Agriculture and Manu- 

facturing, Literature and Art. 
PROGRESSIVE, ENERGETIC, AND FEARLESS. 

Every department which can add inter- 
est to a Journal devoted to practical in- 
dustry, literature, and news will be faith- 
fully and fully cared for by able writers. 
All questions from correspondents on every 
topic will receive especial attention, and 
be promptly answered. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Single copies........... $2 % per annum. 

Five copies. ..........+0 10 00 = 

Ten copies ....... ..... 18 00 i 

Twenty copies.......... 35 00 ™ 
Larger clubs than twenty in the same 

proportion. 


Postmasters are requested to act as 
agents for the Weekly Press, Journals 
copying this prospectus will be entitled to 
an exchange. 

PREMIUMS TO CLUBS. 

To any person sending us $225 for one 
hundred subscriptions, we will give one of 
Singer’s first-class family sewing machines, 
bronze and black walnut. 

To any person sending $112 50 for fifty 
subscriptions, we will give a set of Dick- 
ens’s works (T. B. Peterson's edition), 
publisher's price, $44. 

Toany person sending $56 25 for twenty- 
five subscriptions, we will give a photo- 
graphic album for one hundred pictures, or 
a set of Dickens's works (T. B. Peterson's 
edition), publisher's price, $19. 

For every club of ten an extra copy of 
the paper will be given. Very liberal 
terms to agents. 

Address, JOHN W. #ORNEY, 
and Proprietor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor 





Tue Prace to Ger Croru- 
inc.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low prices, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WILEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 





WARRANTED GARDEN 
Sreps.—We offer a large and complete as- 
sortment, whieh we mail, postage free, at 
our catalogue rates. 

All our seeds are thoroughly tested before 
offered to customers, and if properly treat- 
ed are warranted to grow. 

Descriptive priced catalogues mailed to 


all applicants. 
Address EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., 
2t* York, Pa. 
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Manuatran Lire Insvr- 
ANCE Company, No. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
New York. H. Stokes, et a ay C. 
Wemple, Vice- President ; Jd. L. Halsey, 
Secretary; H. Y. W: emple, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; .N. Stebbins, Actuary. 

Annual Income nearly $2,000,000. 

Important new feature in Dividends and 
modes of Insurance. 

Smallest ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal modes of payment of Premiums, 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever 
given. 

Dividends made annually on all partici- 
pating Policies. 

NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting Life and En- 
dowment Policies issued. 

Policies incontestable. 

Loans made on Policies. 

All Policies after three years non-forfeit- 
able. 3t 





Tue Ambassador, published 
at 119 Nassau Street, publishes & sermon 
from Dr. Chapin every week. Terms $2 50 
a year, Address N. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Pul lisher, , New York. 3t 





~ Woon’s Partor Gymnasium 
for developing and strengthening the chest, 
lungs, etc. Easily put up, requires but 
little | space, and can be graduated to the 
use of the strongest man or weakest child, 
Send for illustrated eircular to J. WOOD, 
Gymnastic Academy, No. 6 East sth 
Street, New York. 3t* 





$2.—Tools and instructions 
complete for soldering all materials. A 
valuable art which any one may learn, 
For particulars address A. P. B. — 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boarpine 1s New Yorx.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or peaenes, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms. 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

Tourxisu Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure pogmet to those needing sach. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 








Noricre To Co.ieGEs, ScrEn- 
TIFIC AND LITERARY Socretres.—A lecture 
on the new Philosophy of Phrenology. 
This feature embraces philosophical baa 
discovered recently. For terms and en 
ments address D. R. PERKINS, Pongt- 
keepsie, N 


New silusic. 


Nrye-Pins QvuADRILLE.— 
The set is formed the same as a plain Co- 
tillion, with an extra gentleman, the 
yr: Nine-Pin, * in the centre. Complete fig- 
ures and music........0......ess0... 35 cts. 

Gvuarps WALTZ, by D.G odfrey. .. 35 cts. 
MaBLe WALTZ, byD. Godfrey. 15 ¢. for 
VEGI S PROMO. co cscccccercsceassé . 85 eta. 
mient Dreams WALTz, by that cel- 

3. D’ Albert. 








ebrated com 15 c. 
for violin; P 

Turee O'CLock GaLop, easy, elegant, 
and dansante. 15c. for violin ; piano .35 cts. 





ARRAH-Na-PoauE Marcu, 15 ¢. for = 
DOS NNO 0 50 0000 . Hes wesscctec anes 

WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN. 15¢. for violin; 
BIMIB, «.n.. 0000.000- cng cc dseng deserves 30 


I Have Hearn Sweet Music Sreat- 
ine—Song and Chorus. 15c. for violin; 
piano........ - 30 cts. 

Tue HAUNTING ‘Thovent, by “Alexander 
Reichardt. composer of“ Thou Art ge 
and Yet So Far,” with German and En- 
Pe A ee Tee 40 cts. 

ecm Sizeps, Taoven Nor A Srar.” 

wo. queers SRD i ccccndec gpsvessed 3 
¥ Morner’s Voice. ou c. 
mA. Re ee 

Exce.siorn Music for Flute, Violin) Fite, 
or Cornet. The most Popular Melodies 
the day—in 16 books—price 15 c. each 
number. Seven numbers, $1. Music and 
Books sent to any , post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

FREDERICK 
208 te 7 ie York. 
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’ 
Advertisements. 
‘Announcements for this or the preceding 
rement must Pst the publishers by the 
1st of the month —— he date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad. 
vertising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 
Let the “ Rrvgrsipe” receive a hearty 
welcome all over the land.— Toledo Blade. 





Tue RiversipE MAGAZINE, 
yor Youne Prop.e.—Now is the time to 
subscribe. February number now ready, 
containing two full-page Illustrations, be- 
sides numerous emaller engravings, and is 
in all respects a superior number. 

CONTENTS. 
Frontispiece. ‘* The Piper and his Cow.” 

H. L. Stephens. 
| - Pirate” and a Skirmish with the 
Townies. By Vieux Moustache (with a 
diagram by the Author). 

IL. A Fire in the Woods, By Jacob Ab- 
bott (with an illustration by H.W. Herrick). 

Ill. An Iron Mine. 

IV. The Professor's Fox. 

V. Marrying for the Sake of a Dog. By 
the author of Picciola (with an illustration). 

VI. Only a Fly. 

VII. Lost on the Prairie (with an illus- 
tration by Courtland Hoppin). 

VIII. Full-page Dlustration, by H. W. 
Herrick. A Run for Life. With Verses. 

IX. Stories from Shakspeare. I. Lear 
and his Three Daughters. By A. 8. Mc- 
Farland. 

X. Yusuf and Lelia. By 8. G. W. Ben- 


min. 

XI. My Cherub (with an illustration). 

XII. Skating Chorus. Music by Karl 
Reden (with an illustration by De Haas). 

XIII. Hrym, the Frost Giant. By M. L. 
B._ Illustrated. 

XIV. Frank Gordon; or, When I was a 
Little Boy. Il. By F. R. Goulding (with 
an illustration by Courtland Hoppin). 

XV. Books for Young People. II. 

XVI. The Window-Seat : Richt O'Clock 
in the Evening. By the Editor. 

XVII. Enigmas. 

Terms of Subscription.—$2 50 a year, in 
advance; three copies, $6 50; five copies, 
$10; ten copies, $20, and an extra copy 
gratis ; twenty copies, $35, and an extra 
copy gratis to the getter up of the club; 
single copies, 25 cents. 

Specimen copies of the first number sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 
Clergymen and teachers supplied with the 
Magazine one year for $2. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
450 Broome Street, New York. 





AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY, 
(1867.) 
Light and amusing Literature for hours of 


relaxation. 
FIVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Numerous Wood Engravings, 
by Eminent Artists, in every number, and 
ninety-six pages of choice reading matter, 
inchading ¢ e first three chapters of a New 
Tale, by Miss Annie Thomas, called 
PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 
Other Articles are: 
BEFORE THE FOOTEIGHTS. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 
A SUMMER TRIP ACROSS THE AT- 
LANTIC. 
SKETCHES OF THE BENCH AND BAR. 
Etce., etc., etc. 


Terms of Subscription.—Single numbers, 
40 cents; one copy, one year, $4 50; two 
copies, one year, 50; five copies, one 
year, $20; ten copies, one year, $40, and 
an extra copy gratis. 

Clubbing with the ** Riverside Magazine” 
Sor Young People.—The Riverstpe Maga- 
zine (Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
annum) and Lonpon Socrery (Four 1- 
lars and Fifty Cents per annum) sent to 
one address for Six Dollars. 

<7" All subscriptions are payable in 
advance. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted in all 
parts of the country. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers, 
459 Broome Street .... ...New York. 
Sample copies of the January number 
sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of 30 
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W oRLD.” 1867. 


Tue attention of the public is invited to the claims of “* THE WORLD” as one of 
the leading public journals of the country. It is the chief organ of the Democratic Party 
of the United States, and the foremost advocate of the immediate restoration of the 
Union. Its highest merit consists in its character as 


AN ENTERPRISING AND TBUSTWORTHY NEWSPAPER. 


This year bids fair to be a more critical one in the history of our free institu- 
tions than even any of the eventful ones that have preceded it. The first requisite for 
an intelligent judgment of public affairs is a fall and authentic account of facts as they 
transpire. These THs Wortp always aims to give with conscientious accuracy, and 
with equal fullness and fidelity, whether they make for or against its own views of pub- 
lic policy. Prompt activity in spreading before its readers every kind of news in which 
any part of the public takes an interest, is the firet duty of a newspaper, and the facili- 
ties of Taz Wor p for discharging this obligation are unsurpassed by those of any jour- 
nal in the United States. Whatever else it may fail in, it certainly will not fail to fur- 


nish the news, nor to supply it with such promptitude, spirit, freshness, abundance, va- 
riety, accuracy, and candor, that no class of readers can miss anything of interest which 
they wish to find. Ta WorLp will publish documents and arguments prepared by po- 
litical foes just as freely as those prepared by political friends; making its own com- 
ments on them, of course, but never suppressing or garbling them because they are cal- 
culated to damage its own party. Adverse arguments which it can not refute, it is con- 
tent to leave to make their full impression. THe Wor.p adopts this rule because it be- 
lieves no other is honest; because it conceives that its first duty to its readers is to keep 
them thoroughly informed on every passing subject of importance. In politics, THE 
Won p will continue to be the bold advocate of 


A LIBERAL, PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY, 


the unflinching champion of Freedom, Justice, Order, and Constitutional Rights. The 
inspiration of its politics is Freedom restrained by Justice; or, to speak more strictly, 
Freedom pure and simple, in the largest collective measure ; the office of justice being 
merely to protect freedom from encroachments; Freedom of the individual citizen in 
his righ‘s of thought, speech. religion, and locomotion: in his Right to choose his own 
food and drink, in spite of meddlesome temperance laws; in his Right to make any 
money bargains he thinks proper, in spite of foolish usury laws: in his Right to buy and 
sell in all markets, domestie and foreign, in spite of unjust protective tariffs; in his 
Right to representation in the legislative bodies which tax him in spite of unconstitu- 
tional exclusions ; Freedom of collective citizens to assemble for discussion of griev- 
ances; Freedom of all local communities to manage their local affairs without central 
interference: Freedom in every section of the country from the arrogant and unconsti- 
tutional domination of other sections ; this large and comprehensive idea of Freedom 
sums up the politics of THz Wor.p, which will never be found wanting to this capital 
interest of the country and of the human race. 


IN ITS ACCURATE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
and careful, reliable market reports, THE Wor Lp will continue to maintain its present 
high reputation. A paper published in the commercial metropolis is naturally looked 
to for authentic information relating to trade, commerce, and finance; and this being a 
feature in which Tue Wor.p prides itself, it boldly challenges comparison with every 
journal in the metropolis. 
EDITIONS. 


The WErKLy Wor-p, a large quarto sheet, same size as Daily, is now printed through- 
out in large type. and has the largest circulation of any weekly journal published, save 
one. Its extraordinary success since its union with the New York Argus has justified 
the most liberal expenditures, which will make it unrivaled im imterest and value to 
farmers. Published Wednesday. 

1. Its Market Reports embrace the New York, Albany, Brighton, and Cambridge 
Live Stock Markets; the New York Country Provucr and GENERAL PropucEe MAR- 
Kets ; special and valuable Hop INTELLIGENCE ; a department of Agricultural Reading ; 
all together composing an unrivaled hand-book of current information for the Farmer, 
Live Stock or Produce Dealer, Country Merchant, etc. 

2. A page or more will be reserved for ENTERTAINING FIRESIDE READING FOR THE 
Famity Cron, embracing the freshest and best Stories, Poetry, Religious Reading, 
etc., and a page for the Discussion dF ALL Prominent Topics of general interest, po- 
litical, agricultural, financial, literary, etc., etc. 

8. Its Digest oF THE News is not, like most city weeklies, a mere waste-basket of 
the Daily; only matters of interest and importance are chosen from the Daily, while the 
mass of its contents are prepared especially for the Weekly. 

In every post-office district there should be found some active, public spirited Dem- 
ocrat, who will confer a benefit upon us, his neighbors, and the cause, by counseling 
with his Democratic friends and making a determined effort to form as large a club as 
possible for the WEEKLY WoRLD. 

The Sem1-WEEKLY WortD is a large quarto sheet, same size as Daily, which, by 
omitting a great mass of city advertisements from the Daily, contains ail its news, cor- 
respondence, editorials, commercial and market news, cattle market, and provision re- 

rts, and a fresh and entertaining miscellany of literature. Published Tuesday and 
riday. 

The DaiLy Wor.p affords a complete compendium of, and commentary upon, the 
news of every day. 


THE WORLD. 385 Park Row, New York. 
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TERMS. 
WEEKLY WORLD. SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD. 
One copy, one year............ «+» $2 00 | One copy, one year.................. $4 00 
Four copies, one year.............- 7 00 | Four copies, one yea .. 1000 
Ten copies, one year.... .........- 15 00 | Ten copies, one year................ 20 00 
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The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
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** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
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list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patente, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instractive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
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The columns of the American Artisan are 
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upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER.] 


Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 

Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 
And quitting sense call imitating God ; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule! 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 

| Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a NEWTON, as we show an ape. 

Could he, who rules the rapid comet, bind, 
Describe, or fix one movement of his mind ? 
Whe saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning or his end ? 

Alas, what wonder! man’s superior part 
Unchecked may rise, and climb from art to art; 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 
Trace science then, with modesty thy guide ; 
First strip off all her equipage of pride ; 
Deduct what is but vanity or dress, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness ; 

Or tricks to show the strength of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain ? 
Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts ; 

Then see how little the remaining sum, 

Which served the past, and must the times to come! 

II. Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all ; 
And to their proper operation still, 
Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill. - 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts.the soul ; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. 

Most strength the moving principle requires ; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 

Form’d but to check, deliberate, and advise. 
Self-love, still stronger, as its object’s nigh ; 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie ; 

That sees immediate good by present sense ; 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At best, more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend, 

Reason still use, to reason still attend. 
Attention habit and experience gains ; 

Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide, than to unite ; 








In Four Eptsties To St. Joun, Lornp BoLInGBROKE. By ALEXANDER 
Porr. Wits Notes, AND FIFTEEN ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Go, wondrous creature! mount where science guides ; 





And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit.* 

Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 

Have full- as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy that, its object would devour, 

This, taste the honey, and not wound the flow’r. 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 

Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 

III. Modes of self-love the passions we may call ; 
Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all: 
But since not every good we can divide, 

And reason bids us for our own provide ; 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair, 
List under reason, and deserve her care ; 
Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue’s name. 

In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue fix’d: ’tis fix’d as in a frost; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; 

But strength of mind is exercise, not rest ; 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul ; 

Parts it may ravage, but preserve the whole. 

On lifé’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the chart, but passion is the gale ; 

Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind.+ 

Passions, like elements, though born to fight, 
Yet mix’d and softened, in his work unite : 
These tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy ? 
Suffice that reason keep to nature’s road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 





Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind ; 
The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and color of our life. 














* Sectarian animosity more frequently grows out of Combativeness and Compari- 
C iclentionsness. If love of truth were the 


son, than Benevolence, Veneration, or 
aim and end of discussion, there would be no acrimony, no ill-temper in i 
kindness. A true Christian will be more zealous for the right and the 
kind, than for the success of self, a party, or a sect. 


+ “ Reason the chart.’ Man’s intellect may be likened to the rudder of a ship; and 
his passions, including Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, etc., 
the propelling powers. These are the same as steam to the engine ; without them a 

ia be tame, timid, and inefficient. With — powers and in- 
yofaman. The passions 


rson wou 
Fellect to direct, the person will accomplish — wo 
and the impulses need dérection rather than res¢ . 
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Pleasures are ever in our hands and eyes ; 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise ; 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind, 
All spread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On different senses, different objects strike ; 
Hence different passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame; 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 
As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 
The young disease that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength ; 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came ; 
Each vital humor, which should feel the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul; 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power, 
As heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour ; 
We, wretched subjects, though no lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some favorites still obey ; 
Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can she more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend |! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made ; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes weak passions for the strong: 
So, whea small humors gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driv’n them out. 
Yes, nature’s road must ever be preferr’d ; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard ; 
*Tis hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe: 
A mightier power the strong direction sends, 
And several men impels to several ends : 
Like varying winds, by other passions tost, 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please, 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease ; 
Through life ’tis follow’d é’en at life’s expense ; 
The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence, 
The monk’s humility, the hero’s pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side.* 
The eternal art, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle : 
*Tis thus the mercury of man is fix’d, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d: 
The dross cements what else were too refin’d, 
And in one interest body acts with mind. 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On savage stocks inserted learn to bear, 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature’s vigor workihg at their root. 
What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 
Fen ay’rice, prudence; sloth, philosophy ; 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refin’d, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; + 





* That is to say, each justifies himself in the course he pursues, not stopping to take 
counsel of God or his higher sense. “4 + sofishness. 


t Lust is the perversion of pure spiritual love; emulation is noble ; and envy is low 





Envy, to which the ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Is emulation in the learned or brave ; 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 
Thus nature gives us, (let it check our pride) 

The virtue nearest to our vice allied ; 

Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he Will. 

The fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine. 

The same ambition can destroy or save, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 
IV. This light and darkness in our chaos joined, 

What shall divide? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce. 

In man they join in some mysterious use ; 

Though each by turns the other’s bounds invade, 

As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 

And oft so mix, the difference is too nice, 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 
Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

That vice and virtue there is none at all.* 

If white and black blend, soften, and unite 

A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 

Ask your own heart; and nothing is so plain ; 

’Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 








V. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar to her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where the extreme of vice was ne’er agreed ; 
Ask where’s the north? at York, ’tis on the Tweed ; 
At Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 
But thinks his neighbor farther gone than he; 
E’en those who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right.t 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 

* No one is “all bad.” If one be a thief, he may at the same time be kind and even 
generous. One may be a gambler; and not without a feeling of devotion. 

+ A criminal should be judged according to circumstances. What is the de; of 
hisaccountability? Isheintelligent? Isheignorant? Is herich? orishe poor? Tem- 
perate or dissipated? Sane orinsane? A foolora philosopher? What, if any, are the 
qatennating circumstances? Did he inherit, from perve' ts, a natural ten- 
dency to this particular class of crimes? Reader, what are your besetting sins? Do 
py Vie in the direction of wine, women, or money? or is your pride so absorbing as 
to lea 


d you astray? Are you your own master? Can you say No to vourself, or to 
others, and hold to it? 
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LANDING OF SELKIRK ON 


THE ISLAND. 1709 
’ 


[Maxcn, 1867. 





of some old hoop-iron 
which had been left 
on shore, which he 
beat out thin between 
two stones and then 
ground to an edge on 
a smooth stone. The 
rats were so numer- 
ous on the island that 
they would gnaw his 
feet and clothes while 
he was asleep, and he 
was obliged to culti- 
vate the friendship of 


procure, and he thus 
formed a large body- 
guard, which used to 
lie beside him, and 
soon delivered him 
from the rats. 

On the 31st of Jan- 
uary, he was 





ALEXANDER SELEIRE. 


WE need hardly say that the “ Life and Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe” was founded 
upon the remarkable life of Alexander Selkirk. 
He was a Scotchman, born at Largo, Fifeshire, 
about the year 1676. Being of a romantic 
nature, nothing could satisfy him but the life 
of a sailor, which pursuit he adopted, 
and in 1703 went from England as 
sailing-master of a privateer called 
the “Cinque Ports.” While on the 
voyage he got into a quarrel with the 
captain, and the consequence was 
that he asked to be put ashore. The 
first land sighted after this request 
was the island of Juan Fernandez, 
and there he left the vessel. He took 
with him his clothes and bedding, 
with a gun and some powder and 
bullets, some tobacco, a knife, a kettle, 
a Bible, with other books, and his 
mathematical instruments. Here he 
remained alone for four years and 
four months. He diverted himself as 
well as he could, but was very melan- 
choly for the first eight months, but 
in time he grew reconciled to his 
strange position. When his powder 
was exhausted, he was obliged to 
procure his food by other means. 
His mode of living, with the continual 
exercise of walking and running, had 
cleared him of all gross humors, so 
that he could run with wonderful 
swiftness through the woods and up 
the hills and rocks, and in this way 
he was able to run down goats. He 





rescued from his soli- 
tary confinement by two English vessels which 
had been sent out to cruise against the Span- 
iards. On the approach of the boats he direct- 
ed the men where to effect a landing. He was 
clad in his goat-skins, and appeared more wild 
and rugged than the original owners of his 
apparel. He was taken back to England, 
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SELKIRK AND HIS GOATS 





also tamed some kids, and, for diversion, would 
sometimes sing and dance with them and his 
cats, which had escaped from ships that had 
called at the island. When his clothes were 
worn out, he made others of goat-skins, using 
a sharpened nail for a needle, and stitching 


them together by thongs made of skins. When | 


his knife was worn out, he made another out 


| where he arrived on the 1st of October, 1711. 


For a few years after his return he lived in 
his native place, but subsequently eloped with 
| a girl whom he married, and went with her to 
London. Afterward he entered the English 
navy, and served on the ship “ Weymouth” 
until his death in the year 1723. 

His life goes to show, that man, in whatever 


| 


} 


all the cats he could: 





~ 


position he may be placed, in whatever country 
he may find himself, can adapt himself to the 
conditions by which he happens to be sur- 
rounded ; and illustrates very clearly the force 
of necessity and the benefit of exercise upon 
the development of the body. By his fleet- 
ness of foot solely he was enabled to secure 
his food. 
a ee 


THE SQUIRREL & THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
THE mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel; 
And the former called the latter “ Little Prig.” 
Bun replied, 
“You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I can not carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 


soo 


Nurstine TrouBLEes.—Some people are as 
careful of their troubles as mothers are of their 
babes ; they cuddle them, and rock them, and 
hug them, and ery over them, and fly into a 
passion with you if you try to take them away 
from them; they want you to fret with them, 
and to help them believe that they have been 
worse treated than anybody else. If they 
could, they would have a picture of their griet 
in a gold frame, hung over the mantle-shelf for 
toe ge to look at. And their grief makes 
them really selfish; they think moré of their 
dear little grief in the basket and in the cradle 
than they do of all the world besides ; and they 
say you are hard-hearted if you say, “ Don't 
fret.” “Ah! you don’t understand me—you 
don’t know me—you can’t enter into my tri- 
als !” 

The above is a mirror in which certain per- 
sons may see themselves reflected. As though 
others had not trials! They lack hope; they 
give way to foolish fear; are cowardly, without 
faith or fortitude. They are poor things; will 
not amount to much. Still, it is our duty to 
help get them out of the rut, and encourage 
them to throw off cares.— Zr. 
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